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BE  SURE  TO  SEE  THIS  FAST-MOVING,  FACT-STUDDED  SHOW 
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takes  the 
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N.R.M.A.  CONVENTION 
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Top  show  business  talent  plus  new  sales  tips 
add  up  to  valuable  entertainment  for  you! 


Under  the  shoumanship youUl  Jind  plenty 
of  solid  salesmanship — and  plenty  of 
good  reasons  why  telephone  selling  adds 
dollars  to  department  store  sales. 

You’ll  hear  surprising  facts  about 
telephone  selling  from  a  new  and  sig¬ 
nificant  three-year  study  . . .  learn  how 
department  stores  have  stepped  up  tel¬ 
ephone  sales  spectacularly  .  .  .  find  out 
how  you  can  reach  lots  of  kept-at-home 
customers  . . .  see  new  telephone  order¬ 
ing  equipment  unveiled  . . .  watch  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  tested  telephone  selling 
techniques. 

You’ll  be  shown  how  telephone  sell¬ 
ing  can  build  volume  and  profit  in 
your  store — how  the  ring  of  telephones 
also  rings  up  increased  sales  on  the 
cash  register! 

For  fun  and  profit  be  sure  to  see 
** What’s  Popping  in  Shopping”  at  2:30 
P.M.,  Wednesday,  January  14,  1959. 
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SHOPPING 

In  future  issues  of  this  magazine  the 

Bell  System  will  continue  to  bring  you  tips 
on  telephone  selling — the  latest  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures — the  best  ideas  developed  by  stores  of 
various  kinds  and  sizes — all  the  news  of  this 
modern  merchandising  trend. 

So  keep  up  to  date  by  reading  the  “What’s 
Popping  in  Shopping”  page.  Read  it  each 
month.  Read  it  for  profit ! 
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REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


FLSA  and  the  Neiu  Congress 


Although  there  may  be  questions  as  to  how  many 
legislative  issues  may  be  considered  seriously  in  the 
next  Congress,  one  fact  stands  out  crystal  clear  .  .  .  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and 
efforts  to  increase  the  current  $1  minimum  wage  rate  will 
rank  almost  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

Last  year  the  unions  were  too  busy  covering  other  areas 
of  interest  brought  up  primarily  by  the  McClellan  com¬ 
mittee.  But  with  the  opening  of  the  new  Congress  in 
January,  management  can  be  assured  that  the  unions  will 
be  making  FLSA  their  prime  objective. 

In  1956,  the  unions  won  their  fight  to  increase  the  mini¬ 
mum  rates  from  75  cents  to  $1  an  hour.  The  arguments 
that  were  put  forth  were  based  almost  solely  upon  the 
“fact”  that  inflation  had  taken  such  a  toll  of  the  worker’s 
earnings  that  the  $1  rate  would,  in  effect,  buy  only  as 
much  as  the  previously  established  75-cent  rate.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  same  arguments  will  be  made  in  1959 
in  the  unions’  drive  for  a  rate  of  $1.25. 

NRMA  opposition  to  any  extension  of  coverage  under 
FLSA  is  well  known  to  all  members  of  the  Association: 
the  problem  at  this  time  is  that,  with  so  many  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  taking  office  in  January, 
the  educational  process  that  must  be  carried  on  by  retailers 
with  their  national  legislators  to  tell  the  story  of  retailing’s 
opposition  to  expanded  coverage  must  be  increased  in 
tempo. 

The  arguments  for,  and  against,  bringing  retailers  and 
the  service  trades  under  the  Act  are  many.  The  basic  argu¬ 
ments  that  brought  about  the  passage  of  the  original  Act 
in  1939  do  not  exist  today.  Twenty  years  ago  Congress 
was  impressed  with  the  argument  that  something  had  to 
be  done  to  eliminate  sweat  shops.  Of  course,  the  Act 
covets  only  those  workers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
But  in  the  years  since  the  Act  was  first  passed,  many 
changes  have  been  made  not  only  in  the  concept  of  the 
original  law  but  also  in  its  application. 

The  so-called  “sweat  shop”  never  did  exist  in  the  retail 
field.  Retailers,  likewise,  have  never  been  considered  to 
be  in  interstate  commerce.  In  1949,  tests  were  created  by 
the  Congress  to  limit  coverage  of  the  Act.  Retailers  who 
do  50  per  cent  of  their  volume  within  the  state  in  which 
they  are  located  and  do  75  per  cent  of  their  volume  at 


retail  are  exempt  from  FLSA  coverage. 

The  drive  for  extended  coverage  on  the  part  of  the 
unions  has  been  aided  by  the  present  Administration. 
Last  year  the  Administration  repeated  its  desire  to  see  the 
FLSA  extended  in  order  to  give  “protection”  to  uncovered 
workers. 

Members  of  Congress  need  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that,  regardless  of  what  the  proponents  of  expanded  cover¬ 
age  piay  say,  retailing  is  still  and  will  remain  primarily  a 
local  industry.  Retailers  compete  within  their  own  com¬ 
munity,  not  generally  across  state  lines.  This  is  true  of 
the  large  operators  as  well  as  the  small  volume  stores. 
Wages  in  the  field  of  retailing  rank  very  well  in  any  broad- 
based  study  of  the  wages  of  workers  in  the  United  States. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  a  recent  study  revealed 
that  the  average  earnings  of  retail  workers  was  $1.41  an 
hour.  The  unions  came  right  back  at  this  fact  with  the 
observation  that,  with  wages  being  paid  above  the  legal 
limit,  retailers  should  not  object  to  being  covered. 

Of  course,  wages  are  only  part  of  the  picture.  The  more 
than  1,800,000  retail  and  service  establishments  in  the 
United  States  would  have  to  be  policed  if  they  were  brought 
under  the  Act.  This  would  mean  record  keeping  in  such 
detail  that  even  the  smallest  retailer  would  be  forced  to 
devote  needless  hours  to  the  task.  A  further  complication 
would  exist  because  of  the  overtime  provisions  of  the 
FLSA.  Many  retail  workers  are  paid  a  commission  on 
sales.  An  hour  worked  overtime  would  require  a  calcula¬ 
tion  of  earnings  in  the  previous  paid  period  in  order  to 
determine  the  base  for  the  time-and-a-half  overtime  due. 

Retailers  would  be  handicapped  if  forced  to  comply 
with  the  hours  provision  of  the  Act.  Retailers,  unlike 
those  in  the  field  of  production,  must  serve  the  public  at 
hours  that  are  not  of  their  own  choosing;  hence  a  great 
hardship  would  be  worked  upon  retailing  with  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  hours  provision  of  FLSA. 

These  and  a  score  of  other  sound  arguments  must  be 
presented  to  each  member  of  Congress  at  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  moment.  There  may  be  efforts  as  soon  as  Congress 
opens  to  rush  a  “wage-hour”  act  through  both  houses. 
Labor  may  bargain  for  such  an  increase  in  the  present 
wage  limits,  but  at  the  present  time  every  indication 
points  to  an  all-out  fight  on  the  coverage  issue. 
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You  will  see  New  Accessory  Equipment 

designed  to  increase  still  further  the  efficiency  of  your 
Print-Punch,  Dial-Set,  and  Pinning  Machine  marking 
installations. 


Also  on  display, , . 

Pressure-sensitive  labels,  designed  for  Dial-Set 
marking  to  fit  specialized  marking  problems. 


You  will  find  Dennison  representatives 
eager  to  talk  with  you  about  our  common 
objective  —  modem,  low  cost,  efficient 
price-marking. 


MACHINE  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 


Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  Framingham,  Massachusetts 
In  Canada;  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Drummondviile,  P.  Q. 
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Legal  Briefs 


By  James  J,  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 


Revised  Luggage  Tax  Effective  January  1st 

Stores  are  reminded  that  the  amended  retailer's  ex¬ 
cise  tax  on  luggage  becomes  effective  January  1st. 
Under  the  new  law,  many  luggage  items  previously  subject 
to  tax  will  be  exempt.  Other  luggage  articles  will  be  tax¬ 
able  for  the  first  time. 

NRMA  has  prepared  an  exhaustive  list  of  luggage 
items,  indicated  the  tax  status  of  each  and  requested  the 
Treasury  to  grant  its  approval  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  any  event,  NRMA  will  issue  the  list  to  its  members 
in  the  latter  part  of  December.  Members  wishing  a  copy 
should  write  NRMA,  Attention:  Tax  Department. 

U.  5.  Drops  Lanvin  Suit;  Seeks  Legislation 

The  government  has  dropped  its  trademark  suit  against 
Lanvin.  The  action  was  disclosed  in  a  memorandum 
filed  with  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the  case  had  been 
appealed  after  a  lower  court  decision  in  favor  of  the 
Justice  Department. 

Suit  was  originally  filed  in  1954  against  Lanvin  and 
associated  companies.  The  government  alleged  violation 
of  the  anti-trust  laws  because  the  perfume  manufacturer 
invoked  the  1930  Tariff  Act  to  preclude  imports  of  its 
perfumes  from  foreign  affiliates  by  competing  sellers.  The 
1930  statute  permits  holders  of  United  States  registered 
trademarks  to  exclude  imports  of  goods  bearing  the  same 
trademark  without  their  written  consent. 

The  District  Court  had  accepted  the  government’s  con¬ 
tention  that  the  exemption  in  the  Tariff  Act  did  not  apply 
when  the  overseas  resource  and  the  American  trademark 
owner  were  affiliated  and  granted  an  injunction  enjoining 
the  use  of  any  United  States  law  to  restrict  imports. 

In  its  memorandum,  the  Justice  Department  declared 
that  “interested  Federal  departments”  would  seek  Federal 
legislation  to  make  clear  that  the  Tariff  Act  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  cover  .\merican  trademark  owners  having  for¬ 
eign  affiliates. 

At  the  time  the  case  was  argued,  Lanvin  had  pointed 
out  that  if  the  government  was  successful  in  its  suit  it 
would  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  orderly  distribution  not 
only  of  trademarked  perfumes  but  of  many  other  foreign 
imports  as  well.  The  chances  of  the  Administration’s 
obtaining  such  legislation  in  the  next  session  of  Congress 
are  doubtful. 

ETC  vs.  a  West  Coast  Discounter 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  filed  a  complaint 
against  Fedco,  a  West  Coast  discount  organization,  al¬ 
leging  that  it  misrepresents  its  purpose  and  function. 
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The  complaint  contends  that  Fedco  falsely  holds  itself 
out  as  being  affiliated  with  the  Federal  government  and 
operates  as  a  non-profit  organization. 

In  actuality,  according  to  the  FTC  complaint,  Fedco 
has  no  connection  whatever  with  Uncle  Sam  and,  more¬ 
over,  its  entire  profits  do  not  revert  back  to  its  “members.” 

The  complaint  further  noted  that  customers  at  Fedco 
stores  are  not  limited  to  fee-paying  members.  “Member¬ 
ship”  is  not  limited  to  government  employees,  and  Fed<o 
prices  are  frequently  in  excess  of  a  five  per  cent  markup 
over  cost  as  claimed  by  the  discounter. 

In  commenting  on  the  FTC  charges,  Fedco  officials  stated 
that  they  will  “completely  disprove  the  charges  at  the  time 
of  [the  FTC]  hearing.” 

NRMA  Seeks  Reversal  of  Gellman  Decision 

St  ores  win  recall  this  column’s  earlier  comments 
(November  Stores)  regarding  the  application  of  the 
Gellman  decision  to  sales  by  retailers.  The  Gellman  case 
held  that  the  retailer’s  excise  tax  did  not  apply  to  sales 
of  articles  by  a  wholesaler  to  churches,  clubs  and  busines.ses 
for  use  as  prizes,  incentive  awards  and  similar  purf>oses. 

In  interpreting  this  ruling,  however,  the  Internal  Re- 
enue  Service  took  the  position  that  the  exemption  did  not 
apply  to  similar  sales  by  retailers.  NRMA  had  requested 
the  Treasury  to  reverse  its  decision  contending  that  its 
result  has  been  to  create  serious  competitive  inequities 
between  wholesalers  and  retailers.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  however,  continues  to  adhere  to  its  former  de-: 
cision  in  a  special  ruling  just  issued  to  NRMA. 

In  commenting  on  the  ruling,  Benjamin  M.  Parker, 
chairman  of  the  NRMA  Taxation  Committee,  stated,  “to 
distinguish  between  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  applying 
the  retailer’s  excise  tax  to  bulk  sales,  is  without  legal  foun¬ 
dation.  Moreover,  it  creates  a  serious  competitive  situation 
which  will  require  the  attention  of  Congress  at  its  next 
session  in  order  to  place  all  sellers  on  the  same  economic 
basis.” 

FTC  Enforcing  Comparative  Price  Rules 

Reports  reaching  NRMA  indicate  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  beginning  to  implement  the 
comparative  price  guides  announced  in  October.  The  re¬ 
ports  disclose  that  several  retailers  have  been  asked  to 
substantiate  price  comparatives  either  by  reference  to  a 
store’s  former  prices  or  the  prices  prevailing  in  the  store’s 
trading  area.  It  is  still  too  early  to  say  if  the  FTC’s  investi¬ 
gation  will  be  limited  to  a  spot  check  or  whether  a  general 
campaign  against  the  practice  is  being  launched. 
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The  change  in  your  Association’s 
name  to  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  (from  the  47-year- 
old  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation)  last  January  represented  no 
basic  alteration  of  the  Association’s 
structure,  but  the  “new”  NRMA  has 
served  its  members  in  greater  depth 
this  year  than  ever  before.  Retailing 
was  called  upon  to  prove  its  leadership 
in  the  nation’s  distributive  processes 
during  1958,  and  NRMA  members 
found  the  Association  alert,  responsive 
and  active  on  their  behalf  during  a 
critical  period. 

In  1958  an  aroused  retailing  sold  a 
new  confidence  to  the  American  pub¬ 
lic.  To  help  NRMA  members  with 
everyday  operating  problems,  your 
Association  strengthened  its  communi¬ 
cations  with  members,  broadened  its 
member  services,  expanded  its  activi¬ 
ties  and  waged  total  war  on  a  hundred 
different  fronts  on  behalf  of  members. 

During  the  course  of  the  year 
NRMA  executives  responded  to  an 
average  of  more  than  200  requests  for 
detailed  information  for  members  per 
day.  The  Association  published  ap¬ 
proximately  one  new  major  report  on 
some  aspect  of  retailing  each  week  of 
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the  year,  and  hundreds  of  retailers 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  assisted  at  NRMA  offices 
during  the  year. 

Nineteen  fifty-eight  began  doubt¬ 
fully,  but  is  now  ending  in  good  health, 
not  only  for  retailing  and  the  nation, 
but  for  the  NRMA  as  well.  Member¬ 
ship  in  the  Association  has  expanded, 
finances  are  in  excellent  condition, 
and  your  Association  is  more  active 
than  ever  on  every  problem  affecting 
retailing  today.  This  report  can  re¬ 
view  only  the  highlights  of  NRMA’s 
accomplishments  this  year. 

The  year  travelled  at  an  unprece¬ 
dented  pace.  Speed  of  action,  interpre¬ 
tation  and  communication  was  essen¬ 
tial,  and  NRMA  expanded  its  Special 
Bulletin  Service  to  report  important 
developments  immediately  they  oc¬ 
curred.  In  at  least  one  case  members 
learned  of  a  governmental  activity 
from  NRMA  the  very  same  day  that 
it  was  announced  by  the  government 
agency  concerned.  (This  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstance  came  up  in  connection  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  rules 
on  comparative  pricing;  copies  of  the 
rules  were  on  members’  desks  the  day 
the  FTC  made  them  public.) 


Legislation  and  Regulation 

Retailing  was  greatly  influenced 
during  1958  by  a  multitude  of 
events  at  the  national  level.  Alert  to 
member  needs,  the  Association  proved 
a  strong  and  effective  spokesman. 
I’eamwork  was  the  keyword  in  these 
national-level  activities.  Your  Associ¬ 
ation’s  continuing  liaison  and  good 
relations  with  governmental  agencies 
and  other  trade  groups  again  proved 
to  be  most  effective.  NRMA  rang  up 
an  enviable  record  of  achievement  in 
Washington  this  year.  Here  are  a  few 
of  the  most  important  developments: 

Freight  Tax.  The  Association  had  long 
pressed  for  repeal  of  the  burdensome 
and  costly  three  per  cent  transporta¬ 
tion  tax.  This  work  had  been  carried 
forward  by  NRMA’s  Traffic  Group. 
Effective  August  1,  1958,  the  tax  was 
repealed.  This  single  accomplishment 
represents  a  monumental  victory  for 
retailing  in  its  battle  against  the  rising 
costs  of  transp>ortation.  Savings  to 
NRMA  members  will  run  to  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  There  is  not  a 
single  retailer  in  the  United  States, 
whether  an  Association  member  or  not. 


who  has  not  benefited  from  the  work 
of  the  NRMA  on  this  issue. 

Labor  Legislation.  NRMA  strenuous¬ 
ly  opjx>sed  the  hastily-drafted  Ken- 
nedy-Ives  labor  “reform”  bill.  This 
legislation  would  have  failed  to  deal 
adequately  with  such  important  prob¬ 
lems  as  organizational  picketing,  sec¬ 
ondary  boycott  and  state  jurisdiction. 
The  work  was  implemented  by  the 
NRMA  Employee  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  result?  No  such  legislation 
was  adopted  by  the  Congress  this  year. 

Wage-Hour  Law.  Despite  strong  pres¬ 
sure  from  Congressmen  and  labor 
unions,  no  legislation  was  reported  out 
this  year  to  extend  the  Federal  wage- 
hour  law  to  retailing.  The  Association 
continues  to  oppose  such  legislation. 

FTC  Actions.  Nineteen  fifty-eight  was 
an  active  year,  too,  for  Federal  regula¬ 
tory  bodies  such  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  FTC  became  more 
active  than  ever  before  in  its  so-called 
“policing”  of  the  Fur  Labeling  Act. 
FTC’s  harassment  of  retailers  for  min¬ 
or,  unintentional  infractions  of  the 
act  was  questioned  by  your  Associa- 
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tion,  which  met  several  times  with 
FTC  officials  to  press  for  a  more  un¬ 
derstanding  approach  to  the  question. 
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Postage-Due  Penalty.  There  were 
many  instances  this  year  in  which 
members  responded  quickly  and  in 
strength  to  Association  appeals  for 
support  on  national  issues.  For  in¬ 
stance,  when  NRMA  asked  members 
to  write  to  the  Postmaster  General  in 
support  of  the  Association’s  protest 
against  a  proposed  penalty  on  postage- 
due  mail,  response  was  immediate  and 
overwhelming.  Scheduled  to  take 
effect  in  July,  this  unfair  penalty  has 
never  been  applied.  NRMA’s  activi¬ 
ties  have  helped  to  stimulate  two  post- 
ixmements  of  the  penalty  already,  and 
we  are  working  toward  permanent 
j>ostponement. 


WILLIAM  B.  ANDERSON 

The  Anderton-Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington, 
W.  Vo. 


CLARENCE  A.  BARTLEU 

A.  G.  Pollard  Co.,  Lowell,  Matt. 


H.  H.  BENNEn 

ZCMI,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

REGINALD  H.  BIGGS 

Raphael  Weill  &  Co.  (The  White  Houte) 
San  Francitco,  Calif. 


OFFICERS 


Pretident 

GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 

Belk  Brothert  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


NORRIS  B.  BRISCO 

Ed.  Schutter  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


W.  H.  BURKE 

The  C.  C.  Anderton  Co.,  Boite,  Idaho 


Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 


ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON 

Miller  &  Rhoadt,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


DANN  C.  BYCK 

Byck  Brot.  B  Company,  Inc.,  Louitville,  Ky. 

DANIEL  W.  CAMPBELL 

Thomat  Kilpatrick  &  Co.,  Omoha,  Neb. 


Vice  Pretident,  Zone  2 
RICHARD  C.  BOND 

John  Wanamaker  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia, 


Tax  Accomplishments.  The  work  of 
the  Association’s  Taxation  Committee 
at  the  national  level  deserves  special 
mention  in  this  report.  In  1958  the 
Congress  voted  considerable  tax  relief 
for  small  business,  voted  substantial 
relief  in  excise  taxes,  and  simplified 
many  tax  rules.  This  Committee  was 
active  in  all  of  these  accomplishments. 
In  addition,  this  Committee  kept  mem¬ 
bers  up  to  date  on  new  tax  rulings  and 
interpretations  and  rendered  yeoman 
service  in  counselling  NRMA  member 
stores  individually  on  specific  prob¬ 
lems. 


PHIL  N.  COHAN 

Braunitein't,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


J.  D.  COLLISTER 

Kitfler-Collitter,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

GEORGE  D.  DAYTON  II 

The  Dayton  Company,  Minneapolit,  Minn. 

H.  GLENN  DUIS 

The  Marting  Brothert  Company, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio 


Vice  Pretident,  Zone  3 
JAMES  E.  McGregor 
Cohen  Brothert,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Vice  Pretident,  Zone  4 
ISIDORE  NEWMAN,  II 

Maiton  Blanche  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 


RAYMOND  DUPUIS,  Q.C. 

Dupuis  Freret,  Limitee,  Montreal,  Canada 


Vice  Pretident,  Zone  5 
WILLIAM  B.  McKELVEY 

The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown, 
Ohio 


SAMUEL  EINSTEIN 

G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


DAVID  A.  FALK 

O.  Falk's,  Tampa,  Fla. 


Credit  Service  Charges.  During  the 
year  it  became  apparent  that  NRMA 
members  required  a  continuous  flow 
of  information  and  counsel  on  the 
problems  of  legislative  proposals  in 
the  area  of  credit  service  charges.  Here, 
NRMA’s  legal  department  worked 
closely  with  the  Association’s  Credit 
Management  Division  to  alert  retail¬ 
ers  to  the  importance  of  this  legisla¬ 
tive  activity.  This  problem  may  well 
constitute  a  long-range  concern  for 
retailers,  and  your  Association  stands 
ready  to  provide  members  and  state 
merchants  associations  with  every  as¬ 
sistance. 


NATHAN  J.  GOLD 
Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nab. 


RICHARD  S.  FRANK 

Maior  B  Frank  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ora. 


Vica  PratidanI,  Zona  7 
CLARK  E.  SIMON 

Colas  Dapartmant  Slora,  Billings,  Mont. 


HUGH  FRASER 

Housa  of  Frasar  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland 


OAKLEY  FROST 

Ellis  Stona,  Graansboro,  N.  C. 


Vica  PrasidanI,  Zona  8 
FRANK  J.  JOHNS 

Tha  Danvar  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Danvar,  Colo. 


JAMES  A.  GLOIN 

L.  S.  Ayras  B  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

JOEL  GOLDBLATT 

Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 


Vica  Prasidant,  Zona  9 


ROBERT  M.  GRINAGER 

Tha  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Datroit,  Mich. 

ROBERT  W.  GOLDWATER 
Goldwatars,  Phoanix,  Ariz. 

MORRIS  GUBERMAN 

Kaufman's,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

EDWARD  GUDEMAN 

Soars,  Roobuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

PASQUAL  GUERRIERI 

Krasga-Nawark,  Inc.,  Nowark,  N.  J. 


GEORGE  A.  scon 
Walkor  Scott  Co. 


Exocutivo  Vica  Prasidant  B  Traasuror 


J.  GORDON  DAKINS 


Assistant  Troosurar:  GEORGE  PLANT 


SBA  Assistance.  During  the  year 
NRMA’s  Smaller  Stores  Division  was 
successful  in  its  efforts  to  have  the 
Small  Business  Administration  expand 
its  definition  of  the  “smaller”  store  so 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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I  PAUL  A.  GUTHRIE 

i  |v«y-Keith  Company,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

LEON  L.  HALVERSEN 

Keith  O'Brien,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

1 

ROBERT  K.  HERBST 

Herbtt  Department  Store,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

i 

F.  WEB  HILL 

The  Web  Hill  Company,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 
•A.  W.  HUGHES 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
ARTHUR  E.  JONES 

The  Liberty  House,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
ERICH  KASTNER 

Kastner  &  Ohier,  Graz,  Austria 
SOL  KANN 

S.  Kann  Sons  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GEORGE  H.  KIMBALL 

George  H.  Kimball,  Inc.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

A.  H.  KINDLER 

The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown, 
Ohio 


R.  J.  RONZONE 

Ronzone's  of  Las  Vegas,  Inc.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

HENRY  X.  SALZBERGER 

Sanger  Brothers,  Dallas,  Tex. 

FRED  G.  SCHOECK 

The  Wurzburg  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

RONALD  S.  SCHOFIELD 

Schofield's  (Leeds)  Ltd.,  Leeds,  England 

*JAMES  S.  SCHRAMM 

J.  S.  Schramm  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa 

NEIL  SMITH 

Roth  Bros.  Co.,  Superior,  Wis. 

PETER  J.  STELLING 
J.  P.  Allen  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

JOHN  L.  STRAUSS 

The  L.  Hammel  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 


WILLIAM  S.  STREET 

Frederick  A  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

*PHILIP  M.  TALBOn 

Woodward  A  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
JAMES  F.  TOBIN 

Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Evanston,  III. 

A.  H.  TOLLEY 

The  Myer  Emporium  Ltd.,  Melbourne,  Australia 

JULIAN  N.  TRIVERS 

Davison-Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

PHIL  J.  TROY 

The  Golden  Rule,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

GARY  Y.  VANDEVER 

The  Vandever  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
E.  H.  WABLER 

The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


*  Denotes  member  of  Executive  Committee. 

•  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN  • 


JOHN  S.  LEONARD 

D.  W.  Adams  Company,  Augusta,  Maine 

LAURENCE  E.  MALLINCKRODT 
ScruggS'Vandervoort'Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

R.  B.  MALSIN 

Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HARRY  L.  MARGULES 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*WADE  G.  McCARGO 

McCargo-Baldwin  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 

Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

SAM  P.  McRAE 

S.  P.  McRae  Company,  Inc.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

J.  JEFFERSON  MILLER 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

EDWARD  R.  MinON 

Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

RICHARD  L.  MOORE,  JR. 

Lovemans,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

‘BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

Namm  Loeser's,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JEROME  M.  NEY 

Boston  Store  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

GEORGE  A.  OLDHAM 
Pegues-Wright  Co.,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 


Awards 

PHILIP  M.  TALBOn 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington 

Constitution  &  By-Laws 
JAMES  A.  EGGER 

Egger's  Department  Store,  Columbus,  Miss. 

Convention  &  Banquet 
GORDON  K.  GREENFIELD 

City  Specialty  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 

Careers  in  Retailing 

THEODORE  SCHLESINGER 

Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York 

Downtown  Development 
E.  WILLARD  DENNIS 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Company,  Rochester 

Employee  Relations 
FRED  C.  FISCHER 

Macy's,  New  York,  New  York 

Finance  A  Budget 
DAVID  E.  MOESER 

Conrad  A  Chandler,  Inc.,  Boston 

Foreign  Trade 

JACK  L.  GOLDSMITH 

The  J.  Goldsmith  A  Sons  Co.,  Memphis 

Government  Affairs 
DAVID  A.  FALK 
O.  Falk's,  Tampa 


Membership 
EGIL  E.  KROGH 

Sibley,  Lindsay  A  Curr  Co.,  Rochester 

Nominations 

NATHAN  J.  GOLD 
Gold  A  Co.,  Lincoln 

Public  Relations 
FRED  BRESEE 

Bresee's  Oneonta  Department  Store,  Inc., 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Resolutions 

EDWARD  W.  CARTER 

Broadway-Hale  Stores,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 

Social  Security 
W.  EARL  MILLER 

Ed.  Schuster  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 
Taxation 

BENJAMIN  M.  PARKER 
Parker  A  Parker,  AHanta 

Technical 

DR.  JULES  LABARTHE 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh 

Transportation 
E.  H.  WABLER 

The  Rike-Kumler  Ce.,  Dayton 


GEORGE  A.  PALMER 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

‘RICHARD  H.  RICH 

Rich's,  Inc.,  Arianta,  Ga. 

MAX  ROBB 

City  Stores  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Advisory  to  International  Division 
BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

Namm  Loeser's,  Inc.,  New  York 

Economy  in  Government 
LAURENCE  E.  MALLINCKRODT 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis 


Vendor  Relations 
WADE  G.  McCARGO 

McCargo-Baldwin  Co.,  Richmond 

Insurance  Trust,  Board  of  Trustees 
HARRIS  COHEN 
Martin's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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a$  to  facilitate  borrowing  by  such 
stores  from  SBA.  As  a  result  of  Asso¬ 
ciation  activities,  the  SBA  amended 
its  definition  to  coincide  with  NRMA’s 
—department  stores  with  annual  gross 
sales  of  up  to  $2  million.  This  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  many  retail¬ 
ers  seeking  expansion  capital. 

Larger  Issues.  Your  Association’s 
movement  toward  statesmanship  on 
behalf  of  the  industry  was  evidenced 
last  January  when  members  adopted 
not  only  a  resolution  urging  passage 
of  a  bill  renewing  the  country’s  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreements  act,  but  also 
a  resolution  expressing  concern  over 
the  nation’s  defense  program.  And  in 
April,  NRMA’s  Board  of  Directors 
provided  the  industry  with  badly 
needed  leadership  in  a  statement  de¬ 
tailing  the  Association’s  confidence  in 
a  resurgence  of  the  nation’s  economy. 

Happily,  NRMA’s  hopes  have  been 
realized  in  most  of  these  critical  areas 
NRMA  worked  for  the  passage  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  act,  and 
George  W.  Dowdy,  NRMA  president, 
was  among  the  first  to  congratulate 
President  Eisenhower  when  he  signed 
the  act  into  law.  Likewise,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  confidence  in  the  economy 
proved  to  be  solidly  founded. 

Vendor  Relations 

The  work  of  the  Association’s 
Vendor  Relations  Committee  has 
been  ceaseless  and  untiring.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  has  made  much  progress  in 
espousing  the  retailers’  protest  against 
restrictions  of  legitimate  merchandise 
returns  to  manufacturers,  as  well  as  in 
the  battle  against  the  imposition  of 
service  charges  on  arbitrary  minimum 
orders. 

This  fall  a  movement  by  several 
New  York  City  ready-to-wear  manu¬ 
facturers  was  vehemently  op|X)sed  by 
retailers  throughout  the  nation.  The 
New  York  City  manufacturers  sought 
to  overthrow  a  50-year-old  delivery  tra¬ 
dition  of  “f.o.b.  New  York”  and  re¬ 
place  it  with  a  policy  of  “f.o.b.  plant.” 
This  would  have  shifted  the  local  cart¬ 
age  costs  to  the  retailer,  cutting  into 
markon  and  raising  costs.  The  Vendor 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Traffic 
Group  promptly  advised  members  of 
the  movement. 


Programs  and  People 

George  w.  dowdy  proved  a 

vocal,  forceful  and  effective  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Association  during  the 
year.  On  cross-country  tours  this  year 
he  talked  with  literally  thousands  of 
retailers  and  businessmen  in  cities  all 
over  the  nation.  He  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  Association  closer  to  members 
and  non-members  alike  in  expand¬ 
ing  NRMA’s  influence  among  business¬ 
men  in  all  industries.  In  every  com¬ 
munity  he  visited,  Mr.  Dowdy  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  winning  support  for 
NRMA’s  programs  and  policies. 

Other  NRMA  executives  took  the 
Association  on  the  road  to  members, 
too.  An  expanded  program  of  semi¬ 
nars  and  Committee  activities  broad¬ 
ened  the  penetration  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  enormously.  Activity  at  New 
York  headquarters  was  constant— com¬ 
mittee  meetings,  special  conferences 
and  seminar  sessions  drew  attendance 
and  interest  far  beyond  earlier  years. 

International  Division.  The  NRMA 
has  become  a  mecca  not  only  for  Amer¬ 
ican  retailers,  but  for  retailers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  Inter¬ 
national  Division  has  helped  to  make 
hundreds  of  visitors  from  overseas  at 
home  in  our  country,  and  members 
overseas  have  been  hospitable  and 
helpful  to  American  retailers  away 
from  home.  The  world  of  retailing  is 
being  made  smaller  by  modern  com¬ 
munications  and  by  your  Association, 
now  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
“U.  N.  of  Retailing.”  In  addition 
many  American  retailers  have  joined 
trade  missions  to  countries  overseas, 
and  the  Association  was  helpful  wher¬ 
ever  possible  to  the  many  foreign 
trade  missions  which  visited  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1958. 

Membership  Growth.  The  strength  of 
any  trade  association  lies  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  its  members  in  their  organiza¬ 
tion’s  activities,  in  the  relations  the 
organization  enjoys  with  allied  groups, 
and  in  the  influence  the  association 
wields  as  a  spokesman  for  its  mem¬ 
bers.  NRMA  ranks  high  on  all  counts. 
Membership  interest  in  Association 
programs  and  activities  has  never  been 
at  a  higher  peak,  and  membership  is 


expanding  steadily.  I 

In  1957  the  NRMA  represented  I 
8,200  member  stores.  This  number  I 
increased  by  2,200  to  10,400  during 
1958.  Much  of  the  increase  was  due 
to  heightened  interest  in  NRMA  activ- 
ities  and  services  in  the  variety  store 
field.  This  continued  growth  graph¬ 
ically  demonstrates  the  esteem  with 
which  your  Association  is  viewed 
throughout  retailing. 

NRMA  has  enjoyed  continued  good 
relations  with  the  press  of  the  nation 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  not  acd- 
dental  that  press  support  for  NRMA  ; 
positions  and  programs  is  substantial. 
Every  person  on  the  NRMA’s  staff  is 
considered  a  public  relations  officer 
for  retailing,  and  the  Association’s 
record  for  speaking  forthrightly  and 
honestly  on  issues  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
cerned  has  earned  it  a  distinctive  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  press. 

Careers  Promotion.  The  value  of  these 
intangibles  was  thoroughly  demon¬ 
strated  in  1958  during  National  Ca¬ 
reers  in  Retailing  Week,  an  industry¬ 
wide,  nationwide  program  developed 
by  the  Committee  on  Careers  in  Re¬ 
tailing  and  sponsored  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  members.  Hundreds  of 
communities  took  part  in  this  special 
effort  to  enlist  more  positive  attitudes 
toward  retailing  as  a  career.  NRMA’s 
careers  in  retailing  program  was  ac¬ 
tively  and  energetically  supported  by 
many  other  national  trade  associations 
in  the  retail  field,  as  well  as  by  state 
and  local  groups.  Spearheaded  by 
NRMA  members,  the  programs  devel¬ 
oped  to  implement  this  work  at  the 
local  level  enjoyed  the  participation 
of  all  types  of  retailing  and  the  “week” 
was  a  major  success. 

Staff  Changes.  Your  AsscKiation’s 
staff  was  strengthened  during  the  year 
by  a  realignment  of  some  duties  and 
with  new  appointments.  James  A. 
Bliss,  NRMA  general  counsel  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  became  assistant  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president,  adding  admin¬ 
istrative  duties  to  his  legal  chores. 
Miss  Ethel  Langtry  succeeded  Arnold 
Skinner  as  director  of  the  Retail  Re¬ 
search  Institute.  Miss  Langtry,  a  form¬ 
er  management  consultant  and  an 
assistant  controller,  of  Bloomingdale’s, 
New  York  City  department  store,  has 
brought  to  her  new  post  a  wealth  of 
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experience  with  electronics  and  the 
RRI  is  rapidly  forging  ahead  under 
her  direction. 

During  the  year  Alfred  F.  Sziklay 
succeeded  Maia  A.  Davis  as  NRMA 
cashier.  Miss  Davis  retired  following 
26  years  with  the  Association.  Rod 
Ladousier  replaced  Lawrence  Saunders 
as  assistant  manager  of  the  NRMA 
Controllers’  Congress.  Mr.  Saunders 
returned  to  retailing  as  controller  of 
a  New  York  City  store.  Mr.  Ladousier, 
a  former  controller,  had  been  with 
Allied  Store  Corp.  And  Stephen  K. 
Small,  who  joined  the  NRMA  in  1957 
to  direct  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Careers  in  Retailing,  succeeded 
Nevin  Fidler  as  public  relations  di¬ 
rector. 

The  activities  briefly  noted  here  en¬ 
compass  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
Association’s  work  during  the  past 
year.  These  activities  were  carried 
out  primarily  at  the  national  level, 
and  represent  work  undertaken  by 
your  Association  for  its  members— di¬ 
rected  outward,  not  at  internal  oper¬ 
ating  problems,  but  at  securing  for  re¬ 
tailing  the  good  will,  acceptance  and 
understanding  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  agencies.  During  the  year  the 
Association’s  groups,  divisions  and 
committees  carried  out  work  designed 
primarily  to  help  NRMA  members  in 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  their  stores. 
This  report  would  not  be  complete 
without  highlights  of  these  activities. 

Controllers'  Congress 

NRMA’s  Controllers’  Congress  ex¬ 
panded  its  activities  in  connection 
with  Merchandise  Management  Ac¬ 
counting  during  1958.  A  special  MMA 
Committee  was  created  with  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  finding  practical  approaches 
to  the  application  of  MMA  principles 
to  all  types  and  sizes  of  stores.  A 
seminar  on  MMA  held  during  the  year 
was  heavily  attended,  and  this  new 
concept  developed  by  this  NRMA 
group  has  found  rapid  acceptance. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  alerted 
members  this  year  to  the  possible  dis¬ 
continuance  of  department  store  sales 
and  inventory  statistics  by  the  Federal 
Reserve.  Since  this  is  a  matter  of  seri¬ 
ous  concern,  many  members  through¬ 
out  the  country  contacted  their  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  banks  to  stress  the  imp>or- 
tance  of  this  statistical  program.  There 


is  reason  to  believe  that  the  program 
will  be  continued. 

In  1958  the  Controllers’  Congress 
expanded  its  services  to  members  on 
all  phases  of  insurance  problems  and 
published  the  first  survey  of  leased 
department  operations  available  in  six 
years.  In  addition,  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  undertook  an  up-to-date  sur¬ 
vey  of  executive  compensation  which 
will  be  published  in  1959. 

Credit  Management  Division 

The  growth  of  the  optional,  all¬ 
purpose  charge  account  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  movements 
in  retailing  in  1958,  and  the  NRMA’s 
Credit  Management  Division  has  kept 
members  completely  informed  on  de¬ 
velopments  in  this  important  area. 

CMD  also  undertook  two  major 
studies  during  the  year,  both  of  which 
have  already  contributed  to  stores’ 
operating  welfare.  CMD’s  delinquen¬ 
cy  study  provided  retailers  with  a  new 
and  better  yardstick  than  previously 
published  collection  ratio  studies.  And 
the  series  of  surveys  and  seminar  ses¬ 
sions  carried  out  by  CMD  to  correct 
problems  in  the  area  of  credit  report¬ 
ing  has  provided  the  impetus  and  lead¬ 
ership  needed  to  help  retailers  and 
local  credit  bureau  managers  solve 
these  problems. 

In  addition,  an  innovation  in  the 
division’s  operating  cost  study  now 
provides  members  with  an  analysis  of 
the  distribution  of  accounts  receivable 
by  type  of  account. 

Insurance  Trust 

The  NRMA  Insurance  Trust  has 
taken  hold  rapidly.  This  new  group 
insurance  service  offers  untold  bene¬ 
fits  to  NRMA  members,  and  the 
amount  of  insurance  in  force  through 
the  trust  more  than  doubled  in  1958 
from  four  to  nine  million  dollars. 

In  addition,  program  coverage  of 
the  insurance  plan  was  expanded  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  to  provide  sjiecial  execu¬ 
tive  coverage. 

Merchandising  Division 

IN  addition  to  the  Merchandising 
Division’s  participation  in  activities 
reviewed  earlier,  the  Division’s  Ready- 
to-Wear  Group  has  completed  a  two- 
year  sales  classification  analysis  of  wom¬ 
en’s  sportswear  departments  which  is 
now  being  made  available  as  a  book. 


The  Accessories  and  Smallwares 
Group  has  been  working  on  ways  and 
means  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
Mother’s  Day  merchandising,  and  has 
continued  its  effective  educational 
campaign  toward  having  the  standard 
2/10  cash  discount  terms  restored  to 
hosiery.  It  is  about  to  undertake  a  spe¬ 
cial  analysis  of  glove  department  sales. 

The  Home  Furnishings  Group  held 
its  fourth  annual  Conference  with 
great  success,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
this  Group,  the  Chicago  Furniture 
Market  week  was  finally  established  in 
.A.pril  and  October.  The  Group  also 
recommended  that  there  be  only  one 
style  change  each  year  in  the  furniture 
and  lamp  industries.  As  a  result  of 
this  NRMA  Group’s  recommenda¬ 
tions,  these  industries  are  now  serious¬ 
ly  considering  such  a  departure. 

The  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group 
made  a  special  study  of  67,000  men’s 
clothing  alteration  cards  to  find  ways 
of  saving  on  alteration  costs.  The  im¬ 
mediate  results  of  the  study:  twenty- 
three  manufacturers  have  changed 
their  patterns  to  conform  to  suggest¬ 
ions  made  in  the  study  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Clothing  De¬ 
signers  adopted  new  measurement 
standards. 

Personnel  Group 

RETAILING’S  need  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  adequate  replacement 
personnel  was  critical  in  1958,  and  the 
NRMA  Personnel  Group  pioneered  in 
this  vital  area,  both  in  its  close  co- 
of>eration  with  NRMA’s  Committee 
on  Careers  in  Retailing,  and  its  day- 
to-day  work  with  members  on  specific 
problems.  In  addition,  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Personnel  Group  completed  a 
major  report  on  retail  training  for  spe¬ 
cific  needs  in  which  the  experiences  of 
stores  with  training  programs,  espe¬ 
cially  in  sales  supporting  activities, 
were  fully  explored. 

An  imf>ortant  aspect  of  the  work  of 
both  the  Personnel  Group  and  Store 
Management  Group  is  the  annual 
Harvard  Workshop  Seminar  for  exec¬ 
utive  development.  This  year  marked 
the  fourth  annual  staging  of  these 
workshops,  which  bring  retailers  to¬ 
gether  for  a  first-hand  exchange  of 
vital  information. 

The  Association’s  Personnel  Group 
gave  particular  attention  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  developing  executives  and  be- 
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gan  a  special  survey  in  cooperation 
with  Michigan  State  University  to 
analyze  stores’  methods  and  experi¬ 
ences  in  recruiting  and  training  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

\Vork  went  forward  in  the  Person¬ 
nel  Group’s  continuing  liaison  with 
Distributive  Education  programs. 
•Many  DE  educators  are  associate  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Personnel  Group. 

Retail  Research  Institute 

NRM.^’s  Retail  Research  Institute 
has  made  great  strides,  especially 
in  the  work  of  its  Electronics  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  development  of  suitable  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  and  systems  for  re¬ 
tail  stores  is  a  knotty  problem,  but 
the  RRI  has  been  coordinating  the 
industry’s  liaison  with  manufacturers 
to  great  advantage  this  year,  and  a 
major  stride  was  taken  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  during  1958  of  a  report  on 
data  processing  equipment  in  NRMA 
member  stores. 

Another  facet  of  the  work  of  the 
RRI  is  the  major  study  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  department  and  specialty 
stores  prepared  by  Cresap,  McCormick 
and  Paget.  This  study,  which  out¬ 
lines  a  new  concept  of  store  organiza¬ 
tion,  is  now  being  published  for  retail¬ 
ers  to  consider  in  terms  of  their  own 
operations.  A  second  part  of  the  study, 
covering  the  organization  of  multi¬ 
unit  stores,  is  also  being  prepared  and 
will  be  ready  for  publication  next 
spring. 

To  help  retailers  in  their  own  re¬ 
search  activities  a  new  primer  on  oper¬ 
ations  research  is  being  published  by 
the  RRI,  and  in  the  works  are  a  semi¬ 
nar  and  a  desk  manual  on  automation 
for  retailing. 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

The  Association’s  Sales  Promotion 
Division  has  developed  a  new  meth¬ 
od  of  making  available  to  members 
(on  slide  film)  the  best  of  the  Gold 
Awards  Competition  campaign  pre¬ 
sentations.  This  new  service  offers 
members  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
actual  materials  utilized  in  award- 
w'inning  promotion  campaigns  and 
holds  great  promise  for  helping  retail¬ 
ers  improve  their  promotional  ap¬ 
proaches. 

The  10th  Annual  Copywriters’ 
Workshop  and  the  Division’s  mid-year 
convention  were  well  attended,  and  a 


growing  awareness  of  the  need  to  build 
the  store  “image”  in  retailing  contin¬ 
ued  to  develop  as  a  result  of  this  Di¬ 
vision’s  activities  during  the  year. 

NRMA’s  Sales  Promotion  Division 
this  year  published  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  promotion  handbooks 
ever  developed.  The  Sales  Promotion 
Encyclopedia.  This  publication, which 
provides  detailed  ilescriptions  of  retail 
promotions  and  successful  ideas  in 
every  category  of  retail  promotion,  has 
proved  an  invaluable  desk  tool  for  re¬ 
tail  advertising  departments.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Division’s  color  slide  film. 
“How  to  Prepare  Better  New’spaper 
.\dvertising,”  which  was  produced  in 
cooperation  with  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association,  has 
been  shown  to  date  to  retail  groups 
by  local  newspapers  in  more  than  250 
cities  throughout  the  country. 

Smaller  Stores  Division 

The  problems  of  smaller  stores, 
while  similar  to  the  problems  of  all 
retail  organizations,  are  often  much 
more  acute,  especially  during  periods 
of  economic  adjustment.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  your  Association’s 
Smaller  Stores  Division  is  in  operation. 
Through  the  NRMA’s  Smaller  Stores 
Division,  much  has  been  accomplished 
for  retailing  this  year. 

Tax  relief  for  small  business  was 
vigorously  es|X)used  by  this  NRMA 
Division,  and  NRMA  made  a  strong 
plea  for  such  relief  in  1958.  Though 
your  Association  was  not  completely 
successful  in  its  efforts,  smaller  retail¬ 
ers  are  now  much  better  off  tax-wise 
than  in  any  recent  year. 

Expansion  capital  proved  a  big 
need,  too.  NRMA  supported  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  (which 
will  help  to  provide  this  needed  capi¬ 
tal)  and  the  Act  was  passed.  Men¬ 
tioned  earlier,  of  course,  was  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  expanding  its  definition  of 
“smaller”  stores. 

During  the  year  Seymour  Helfant, 
manager  of  the  NRMA  Smaller  Stores 
Division,  visited  with  members  in 
fourteen  cities  on  a  major  cross-coun¬ 
try  tour.  On  this  trip  Mr.  Helfant  was 
able  to  bring  a  wealth  of  Association 
knowledge  directly  to  members  and 
to  carry  home  a  broader  understanding 
of  immediate  problems  in  member 
stores. 


The  Smaller  Stores  Division  also  ex¬ 
panded  its  seminar  program  during 
1958  with  a  mid-year  meeting  and  a 
special  top  management  meeting. 
Under  way  is  a  study  of  smaller  store 
operations  and  a  special  analysis  of 
departmental  classifications  for  smaller 
stores. 

Store  Management  Group  ' 

The  Store  Management  Group  com¬ 
pleted  an  exhaustive  new  study  of 
current  customer  service  practices  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  This  study  was  based  on 
the  up-to-date  experiences  of  299  stores 
and  represents  the  most  extensive  an¬ 
alysis  of  this  phase  of  store  operations 
ever  made 

Particular  attention  was  given  to 
store  protection,  supply  standardiza¬ 
tion  and  safety  programs  for  stores 
during  1958.  Working  in  cooperation 
with  the  Merchandising  Division,  con¬ 
siderable  progress  has  been  made  in 
NRMA’s  efforts  to  have  furniture 
manufacturers  improve  quality  inspec¬ 
tion,  control  and  prepacking. 

The  activities  of  the  Employee  Re¬ 
lations  Service  of  the  Association  sup¬ 
plement  the  work  of  both  the  Store 
Management  and  Personnel  Groups. 
In  1958  these  activities  took  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  importance  at  the  national  level, 
as  noted  earlier.  In  addition,  the  sec¬ 
ond  Labor  Relations  Seminar  was  held 
in  October  and  proved  to  be  even 
more  successful  than  the  1957  meeting. 

TrafTic  Group 

The  mounting  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  has  been  a  major  concern  to 
NRM.\  members  and  to  your  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Traffic  Group  through  the  past 
year.  Transportation  has  become  a 
headline  item,  and  much  of  the  work 
of  this  vital  NRMA  Group  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level  has  already  been  discussed. 
During  the  year,  however,  the  Traffic 
Group  worked  diligently  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  common  carriers  on  behalf 
of  members. 

Efforts  to  have  parcel  post  size  and 
weight  limitations  liberalized  contin¬ 
ue,  parcel  post  rate  increase  proposals 
are  under  constant  scrutiny,  and  the 
NRMA  Traffic  Group  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  efforts  in  many  cases  to 
have  shipping  rates  field  in  line  or 
reduced. 
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During  the  year  the  NRMA  Traffic 
Group  completed  a  new  manual  to 
help  retailers  reduce  transportation 
costs  and  began  work  on  a  desk  man¬ 
ual  to  cover  every  phase  of  receiving, 
marking  and  reserve  stockkeeping. 

Transportation  problems  are  espe¬ 
cially  acute  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
this  year  Leonard  Mongeon,  manager 
of  the  Association’s  Traffic  Group, 
made  a  special  tour  of  the  West  Coast 
to  discuss  retailers’  problems  at  first 
hand.  His  experiences  and  the  meet¬ 
ings  he  had  with  NRMA  members  in 
these  far  western  states  will  prove 
beneficial  to  your  Association’s  work 
on  behalf  of  all  retailers. 

ABO  Anniversary 

ONGRATULATIONS  were  in 
order  this  year  for  the  Association 
of  Buying  Offices,  which  celebrated  its 
25th  Anniversary.  The  ABO,  with 
which  your  Association  has  maintained 
a  close  and  warm  relationship  over  the 
years,  has  proved  an  effective  organiza¬ 
tion  in  retailing,  and  the  esteem  in 
which  ABO  is  held  by  the  industry  was 
forcefully  demonstrated  at  its  Silver 
Anniversary  banquet,  for  which  more 
than  1,600  retailers,  manufacturers 
and  others  turned  out.  Your  Associa¬ 
tion  is  genuinely  pleased  with  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Association  of  Buying 
Offices,  and  we  hope  that  ABO  will 
remain  strong  and  effective. 

Members'  Activity 

HE  highlights  of  your  Association’s 
activities  during  1958  must  necessar¬ 
ily  omit  many  important  works.  What 
must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  is 
the  important  single  factor  in  NRMA’s 
successful  year:  membership  interest 
and  cooperation.  An  organization 
such  as  the  NRMA  exists  to  serve  its 
members,  and  often  members  can 
draw  good  from  their  membership 
only  in  direct  relation  to  their  partici¬ 
pation  and  contribution  to  the  Associ¬ 
ation’s  activities.  During  1958  NRMA 
members  were  more  active  than  ever 
before  in  the  work  of  the  Association. 

I  know  that  your  Association  has 
grown  stronger  during  1958  because 
of  the  vigor  members  have  displayed 
in  their  approach  to  Association  pro¬ 
jects,  programs  and  aims.  And  I  know 
that  this  spirit  will  continue  to  weld 
the  NRMA  into  a  stronger  organiza¬ 
tion  as  the  years  progress. 


ControlUrs'  Congrats 
A.  H.  KINDLER 

Tho  G.  M.  McKolvey  Company,  Youngstown, 
Ohio 

Merchandising  Division 

DAVID  S.  BLUTHENTHAL 

Gut  Blass  Co.,  little  Rock,  Ark. 

Affiliated  Merchandising  Groups 

Ready-to-Wear;  RICHARD  J.  WOOD 
W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Piece  Goods:  SAM  CARDONE 

Forbes  A  Wallace,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Accessories  A  Smallwaret:  HARRY  WEISMAN 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Retail  Fur  Council;  ALBERT  B.  COHEN 
Kirby,  Block  A  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Home  Furnishings  A  Appliances: 

JOHN  J.  MAHONEY 

Barker  Brothers,  lot  Angeles,  Calif. 

Men's  A  Boys'  Wear:  SIDNEY  S.  ROSENZWEIG 
Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs 
JOHN  C.  HAZEN 

Business  Manager 
MORRIS  H.  LANDAU 

Legal  Counsel  and  Assistant  to  the  Executive 
Vice  President 
JAMES  J.  BLISS 

Controllers'  Congress 

SAM  FLANEL,  General  Manager 

Merchandising  Division 

WILLIAM  BURSTON,  Manager 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

EDWARD  F.  ENGLE,  Manager 

Store  Management  Group  A 
Employee  Relations  Service 
GEORGE  L.  PLANT,  Manager 

Personnel  Group 

GEORGE  L.  PLANT,  Manager 

Smaller  Stores  Division 

SEYMOUR  HELFANT,  Manager 


Sales  Promotion  Division 

JULIAN  N.  TRIVERS 

Daviton-Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Credit  Management  Division 

ROBERT  M.  GRINAGER 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Smaller  Stores  Division 

CLARENCE  A.  BARTLETT 

A.  G.  Pollard  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Store  Management  Group 
NORRIS  B.  BRISCO 

Ed.  Schuster  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Personnel  Group 

GEORGE  A.  PALMER,  JR. 

Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Traffic  Group 

E.  H.  WABLER 

The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Retail  Research  Institute 

HARRY  1.  MARGULES 

Gimbel  Brothers,  Pittsburgh,  Po. 


Credit  Management  Division 
A.  L.  TROTTA,  Manager 

Traffic  Group 

LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Mancaer 

Public  Relations 

STEPHEN  K.  SMALL,  Director 

Retail  Research  Institute 
ETHEL  LANGTRY,  Director 

STORES 

HELEN  K.  MULHERN,  Editor 

International  Division 

A.  L.  TROTTA,  Executive  Manager 

Member  Relations 

DOROTHY  A.  BUTUR,  Director 

San  Francisco  Office 
KARL  M.  STUU 

Secretary;  MARIE  A.  LONGO 

Cashier:  ALFRED  F.  SZIKLAY 

Office  Manager;  MARIE  G.  LEAROCK 


•  ASSOCIATION  STAFF  • 

Executive  Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  J.  GORDON  DAKINS 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

The  "UN-We  Believe"  Program 

An  impressive  public  relations  event  for 
individual  stores  and  entire  communities. 

By  Edward  F.  Engle,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division,  NRMA 


The  United  States  Committee  for 
the  United  Nations  has  under  way 
a  program  to  enlist  support  for  the 
United  Nations  by  asking  business  and 
industry  to  “disseminate  facts  about 
the  U.  N.  and  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
organization.”  The  U.  S.  Committee 
is  composed  of  120  national  organiza¬ 
tions  including  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association. 

Most  thinking  people  are  aware  that 
the  United  Nations,  for  all  its  faults 
and  shortcomings,  represents  the  best 
hope  we  have  of  preserving  peace  and 
protecting  our  interests  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  catastrophic  nuclear  war. 
In  its  associated  activities  such  as 
health,  sanitation,  education,  chil¬ 
dren’s  welfare,  etc.,  the  U.  N.  expresses 
many  of  the  ideals  by  which  we  live. 

A  number  of  industries  have  already 
begun  to  support  this  program,  and 
we  believe  that  retailers  can  do  a 


superb  public  relations  job  by  joining 
with  other  segments  of  business  in 
arousing  interest  in  the  U,  N.  In  fact, 
the  idea  of  retail  support  for  this  pro¬ 
ject  was  first  brought  to  our  attention 
by  a  member  of  the  sales  promotion 
craft,  Louis  Tannenbaum,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  director  of 
Gimbels,  New  York. 

Every  retailer  who  believes  that  the 
United  Nations  is  a  force  for  good 
should  plan  now  to  do  something  in 
1959  to  tell  his  public  about  the 
United  Nations.  Whether  this  contri¬ 
bution  takes  the  form  of  a  storewide 
promotion  or  an  institutional  ad  or  a 
window  or  whatever,  the  important 
thing  is  to  decide  now  to  support  the 
program  at  some  time  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

Community-Wide  Promotion.  While 
the  timing  and  magnitude  of  any  sup¬ 


port  program  is  being  left  completely 
up  to  the  individual  store,  one  possi¬ 
bility  that  immediately  suggests  itself 
is  to  set  a  week  apart  for  community 
observance,  which  might  be  called 
something  like  “We  Believe  in  the 
United  Nations  Week.”  The  objec¬ 
tive  would  be  to  get  every  store  to  fly 
a  United  Nations  banner  or  have 
“UN-We  Believe”  posters  in  the  win¬ 
dows,  interiors,  as  counter  cards,  etc. 
You  might  set  aside  an  auditorium 
for  a  joint  U.  N.  fashion  show,  and 
every  store  could  distribute  appropri¬ 
ate  U.  N.  literature.  Some  stores  have 
indicated  that  February  would  be  a 
good  month  in  which  to  launch  a  com¬ 
munity-wide  event. 

Individual  Store  Promotions.  On  an 

individual  store  basis,  the  number  of 
potential  public  relations  and  promo¬ 
tional  possibilities  open  to  a  store  is 


From  the  U.  S.  Committee  for  the  U.  N.,  375  Pork 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  or  from  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  of  NRAAA,  stores  may  obtain  a  list  of  the 
materials  and  publications  available  for  promotion 
activities.  The  blue  and  white  "UN— We  Believe" 
emblem,  shown  at  left,  is  available  in  two  poster  sizes, 
in  glossies  for  use  in  ads  and  programs,  and  in  a 
36-by-42-inch  cloth  banner.  The  'To  Live  in  Peace" 
series  is  a  set  of  16  dramatic  display  posters  on  U.  N. 
work.  U.  N.  flags  may  be  ordered  in  several  sizes. 
Other  material  available  for  store  programs  includes 
a  variety  of  books  and  brochures,  scale  models  of  the 
U.  N.  building,  U.  N.  paper  napkins  and  place  mats, 
and  a  45-minute  film  strip. 
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almost  endless.  Here  are  just  a  few  of 
the  many  ways  that  you  can  get  behind 
this  program: 

1.  Imprint  the  “UN-We  Believe” 
emblem  on  all  your  stationery. 

2.  Use  the  “UN-We  Believe”  em¬ 
blem  as  a  drop-in  in  your  advertise¬ 
ments.  , 

3.  Fly  the  U.  N.  flag. 

4.  Devote  a  window  to  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations— a  series  of  16 
posters  can  be  ordered  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

5.  Use  “UN-We  Believe”  posters  in 
your  windows  and  throughout  the 
store. 

6.  Have  a  storewide  “UN-We  Be¬ 
lieve”  promotion,  building  it  around 
imported  merchandise  in  every  depart¬ 
ment. 

7.  If  you  have  an  auditorium,  you 
can  hold  a  U.  N.  fashion  show  or  .  .  . 

8.  Hold  a  U.  N.  fashion  show  in 
your  tea  room,  where  you  can  use 
U.  N.  place  mats. 

9.  Feature  in  your  restaurant  reci¬ 
pes  from  the  United  Nations,  which 
can  be  purchased  in  book  form  for 
sale  to  your  customers. 

10.  Run  an  essay  contest  in  your 
local  schools  on  “Why  We  Believe  in 
the  United  Nations”  and  award  suit¬ 
able  prizes  to  the  winners. 

11.  Invite  various  women’s  clubs 


and  organizations,  such  as  the  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs, 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Junior 
League,  and  others  to  use  your  audi¬ 
torium  for  discussions  on  the  United 
Nations.  Speakers’  kits  can  be  ordered 
from  the  U.  S.  Committee. 

12.  Establish  a  U.  N.  information 
booth,  which  can  be  staffed  by  volun¬ 
teers  to  hand  out  United  Nations  liter¬ 
ature. 

13.  Store  executives  can  participate 
on  local  radio  or  television  programs 
dealing  with  United  Nations  problems. 

14.  Run  a  contest  in  which  the 
winning  family  gets  a  free  trip  to  New 
York,  including  a  tour  of  the  United 
Nations  facilities. 

The  above  list  of  ideas  is,  of  course, 
merely  a  sample  of  what  can  be  done. 
Your  own  policy  and  inclination  can 
guide  you  on  how  much  and  at  what 
time  these  various  promotional  ele¬ 
ments  can  best  be  combined  for  most 
effective  use. 

Use  of  Emblem.  The  U.  S.  Committee 
for  the  United  Nations  has  granted 
permission  to  the  NRMA  to  authorize 
all  stores,  whether  members  or  not,  to 
use  the  “UN-We  Believe”  emblem  in 
any  public  relations  program  they  may 
conduct.  This  includes  use  of  the  em¬ 
blem  on  letterheads,  newspaper  or  tele¬ 


vision  advertising,  on  store  posters, 
signs,  in  window  and  interior  displays, 
and  any  other  visual  means  that  a  store 
normally  uses  in  reaching  its  custom¬ 
ers.  The  only  conditions  are  as  follows: 

“All  safeguards  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  present  this  emblem  with 
dignity  and  without  danger  of 
misinterpretation  that  such  use 
might  in  any  way  give  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  endorsement  by  the  United 
Nations  of  products  or  services  of 
those  who  might  be  authorized 
to  display  the  emblem.  Also  such 
display  should  be  always  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  will  make  it  evident  that 
the  user  has  no  official  connection 
with  the  United  Nations.” 
Participation  in  a  “UN-We  Believe” 
program  can  be  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  public  relations  events  for 
your  store  and  community.  Almost 
every  public  opinion  survey  has  shown 
that  the  American  people  earnestly  de¬ 
sire  the  United  Nations  to  succeed. 
With  the  current  importance  of  the 
“store  image”  in  the  total  promotional 
picture,  this  is  your  opportunity  to 
capitalize  on  this  sentiment  and  estab¬ 
lish  your  store  as  a  leader  in  a  vital 
cause.  Both  self-interest  and  sound 
public  relations  indicate  that  the  “UN- 
We  Believe”  campaign  merits  your 
support. 


Bamberger's  World  Gift  Shop  • 


Italian  arches  form  the  entrance  to  Bamberger’s  World  Gift  Shop  in  the  Newark  store,  since  the  decor 
of  the  entire  shop  is  that  of  an  Italian  palazzo.  The  fountain  in  the  background  is  brilliantly  lit  and 
is  decorated  with  gold  and  red  balls.  The  Shop  carries  the  best  of  Bamberger’s  imported  merchandise, 
brought  in  from  almost  every  continent,  and  buyers  competed  with  one  another  for  the  privilege  of  dis¬ 
playing  their  merchandise  here.  Universal  Christmas  is  the  store’s  holiday  theme. 
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RETAIL  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ORGANIZATION 

For  Department  Stores,  . . . 

Specialty  Stores  and  Chains  I 


A  FEW  months  ago  Cresap,  McCor- 
mick  and  Paget  completed  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  the  organization 
plans  of  department  and  specialty 
stores  for  the  Retail  Research  Institute 
of  the  NRMA. 

In  the  course  of  the  study,  question¬ 
naires  were  sent  to  760  NRMA  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  store  members  with 
annual  volumes  in  excess  of  a  million 


SIMPLY  defined,  organization  is  the 
way  in  which  the  work  to  be  done 
is  divided  among  the  jieople  available 
to  do  it.  Obviously,  if  the  work  is  in¬ 
appropriately  divided,  some  persons 
will  be  overburdened  and  others  won’t 
have  enough  to  do.  Similarly,  if  pro¬ 
vision  is  not  made  for  all  important 
functions,  some  functions  either  may 
not  be  served  at  all  or  may  have  to  be 
assumed  by  the  chief  executive  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  other  duties.  Whether  the 
company  be  large  or  small,  certain 
fundamental  rules  must  be  followed 
if  all  members  of  the  organization  are 
to  work  in  harmony  and  coordination 
and  with  maximum  effectiveness.  The 
manner  in  which  a  company  is  organ¬ 
ized  thus  becomes  a  major  element  in 
determining  whether  the  company’s 
objectives  and  plans  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  all,  and  if  they  are,  how 
effectively  management  will  perform 
in  bringing  them  into  being. 
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dollars,  and  almost  100  usable  replies 
were  received.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
the  questionnaires  was  to  help  identi¬ 
fy  the  major  organizational  problems 
currently  plaguing  the  department  and 
specialty  store  industry.  This  article 
discusses  these  problems  as  they  apply 
to  retailing  generally  and  as  they 
apply  in  particular  to  the  department 
store  and  specialty  store  industry  and 


1.  Organization  for  Selling.  Some 
problems  of  organization  are  wide¬ 
spread  and  are  found  in  practically  all 
typ>es  of  retailing  today.  The  first  of 
them  concerns  the  extent  of  organiza¬ 
tional  emphasis  on  the  selling  func¬ 
tion. 

Years  ago,  when  department  stores 
and  chains  were  in  the  formative  stage, 
the  buying  function  was  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  one  to  perform.  The  assembly  of 
a  varied  and  interesting  assortment  of 
merchandise  often  required  extensive 
travel  to  world  markets,  and  usually 
could  be  accomplished  successfully 
only  after  many  months  of  effort  by 
an  exjjerienced  buyer.  As  a  result,  the 
buying  function  became  emphasized 
in  most  store  organization  plans. 

Today,  the  buying  function  is  rela¬ 
tively  simple.  Vast  assortments  of  de¬ 
sirable  merchandise  are  available  in 


to  the  chain  store  industry.  It  also  sug¬ 
gests  certain  guideposts  to  better  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  principles  discussed  here  are 
the  basis  of  the  detailed  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  organization  revision  that 
will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  Retail 
Research  Institute  publication,  "Organ¬ 
ization  of  Single-Unit  Department  and 
Specialty  Stores." 


the  New  York  market  alone,  and  much 
of  this  merchandise  is  prebought  in 
the  sense  that  it  consists  of  brands  de¬ 
manded  by  a  store’s  customers.  Also 
competition  is  more  vigorous  today, 
and  customers  are  more  sophisticated 
and  knowledgeable.  Hence,  selling  has 
become  a  far  more  important  and 
more  difficult  function  than  buying. 
Today,  it  is  management’s  number 
one  concern. 

A  major  organizational  problem 
confronting  many  segments  of  retail¬ 
ing  is  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
accepted  the  fact  that  their  funda¬ 
mental  role  has  become  that  of  sellers 
rather  than  buyers.  The  apparent  re 
luctance  of  the  department  store  in¬ 
dustry  to  accept  this  fact  is  a  major 
reason  for  the  continued  use  by  many 
department  stores  of  a  functional  plan 
of  organization  which  tends  to  give 
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about  the  same  emphasis  to  all  func¬ 
tions,  whether  they  be  buying,  selling, 
personnel,  operations,  or  control. 

In  the  chain  store  industry,  the 
problem  is  reflected  not  so  much  in 
the  structure  of  organization  as  in  the 
assignment  of  responsibilities  to  the 
various  positions  and  in  the  relative 
emphasis  placed  on  the  buying  and 
selling  functions.  In  many  chains, 
there  is  no  executive  at  the  headquar¬ 
ters  level  whose  title  includes  the  word 
“sales”  or  “selling;”  and  at  the  store 
level,  major  emphasis  often  continues 
to  be  placed  oft  counter  displays  and 
the  maintenance  of  stocks  rather  than 
on  the  over-all  function  of  selling. 

Even  in  those  organizations  in  which 
the  increased  importance  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  function  has  been  recognized, 
some  of  the  implications  appear  to 
have  been  lost.  Although  there  is  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  that  it  is  the  job  of  a 
retailer  to  “give  customers  what  they 
want,”  there  is  often  lack  of  recogni¬ 
tion  that  this  is  fundamentally  a  sell¬ 
ing  job,  involving  research  to  deter¬ 
mine  consumer  needs,  and  then,  after 
the  procurement  of  the  merchandise, 
aggressive  promotion  to  inform  con¬ 
sumers  that  the  merchandise  is  avail¬ 
able  and  to  heighten  their  desire  for  it. 

2.  Policy  Planning.  The  second  prob¬ 
lem  with  an  organizational  origin  fac¬ 
ing  most  kinds  of  stores  is  the  inade¬ 
quate  attention  which  top  manage¬ 
ment  often  gives  to  its  basic  job  of  de¬ 
termining  financial  and  store  charac¬ 
ter  objectives,  developing  long-range 
plans  for  their  achievement,  and  estab¬ 
lishing  policies  in  their  support. 

What  is  called  for  here  is  the  kind 
of  formalized  planning  in  writing  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  the  best-managed  indus¬ 
trial  concerns,  not  the  casual  kind  of 
discussion  that  so  often  passes  for 
planning  among  retailers.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  need  for  written  statements 
of  fundamental  principles  and  policies 
—as  distinct  from  procedures— to  serve 
as  guides  to  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  business. 


Although  the  establishment  of 
sound  objectives,  plans  and  policies  is 
the  most  important  job  of  top  man¬ 
agement,  this  responsibility  often  is 
either  not  clearly  understood,  or,  if 
recognized,  is  not  well  performed.  The 
neglect  of  these  basic  top  management 
functions  stems,  in  part  at  least,  from 
a  plan  of  organization  which  over¬ 
burdens  the  chief  executive,  and,  ordi¬ 
narily,  makes  no  specific  provision  for 
the  discharge  of  these  important  func¬ 
tions. 

3.  Consumer  Research.  A  third  organi¬ 
zational  problem  common  to  most 
kinds  of  retailing  is  the  failure  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  function 
of  continuing  consumer  research.  Most 
stores  fail  to  keep  abreast  of  what  their 
market  is  and  what  it  wants.  The  con¬ 
sumer  market  has  changed  a  great  deal 
in  recent  years;  customers  are  both 
younger  and  older;  the  marriage  rate 
and  the  birth  rate  have  increased; 
many  customers  have  moved  into  the 
suburbs.  Yet  most  stores  neglect  formal 
study  of  their  consumer  markets,  ap¬ 
parently  thinking  that  they  are  close 
enough  to  their  customers  to  sense 
how  the  ma/ket  changes  and  what 
must  be  done  to  continue  to  secure 
patronage.  This  is  fallacious  reason¬ 
ing,  as  evidenced  by  the  frequency 
with  which  other  kinds  of  stores  estab¬ 
lish  units  in  the  markets  of  depart¬ 
ment,  specialty  and  chain  stores  and 
then  proceed  to  secure  substantial  vol¬ 
umes  in  the  lines  carried  by  them. 

4.  Merchandise  Planning  and  Control. 

The  fourth  common  organizational 
problem  is  neglect  of  the  function  of 
merchandise  planning  and  control.  Its 
basic  purpose  is  to  secure  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  balance  between  the  merchandise 
wants  of  consumers  and  store  inven¬ 
tories.  If  this  balance  is  well  main¬ 
tained,  sales  tend  to  rise,  markdowns 
to  fall,  and  turnover  to  increase,  with¬ 
in  certain  limits. 

Of  all  the  potentially  fruitful  areas 
for  investigation,  there  is  none  that 


has  a  better  chance  of  a  quick  and  sub¬ 
stantial  payout  than  merchandise 
planning  and  control.  This  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  particularly  true  in  forms 
of  retailing,  such  as  sujiermarkets  and 
variety  stores,  in  which  assortments 
are  becoming  wider  and  of  a  nature 
that  makes  control  more  difficult.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  sales  are  lost  by  fail¬ 
ure  to  have  merchandise  on  hand 
which  customers  have  a  right  to  ex- 
p>ect;  many  dollars  of  margin  go  down 
the  drain  because  of  unnecessary  mark- 
downs  reflecting  an  imbalance  be¬ 
tween  consumer  demand  and  inven¬ 
tory;  and  many  dollars  of  expense  are 
paid  in  interest  on  unnecessarily  heavy 
inventories. 

With  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
many  stores  are  using  merchandise 
planning  and  control  practices  that 
were  developed  years  ago  when  labor 
was  relatively  inexpensive  and  assort¬ 
ments  were  relatively  limited.  Few 
stores  have  honest-to-goodness  work¬ 
ing  versions  of  visual  unit  control  sys¬ 
tems,  smoothly  op>erating  perjietual 
control  systems  for  big-ticket  items 
that  are  stocked  in  wide  breadth  and 
limited  depth,  and  up-to-the-minute 
data  processing  methods  such  as  those 
provided  by  computers.  Few  chains 
have  warehousing  systems  with  ware¬ 
houses  whose  number,  size  and  loca¬ 
tion  have  been  scientifically  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  light  of  their  ability  to 
improve  the  balance  between  inven¬ 
tories  and  sales  at  a  cost  below  the  in¬ 
creased  margins  which  result.  The 
warehousing  of  merchandise  is  an 
integral  part  of  merchandise  planning 
and  control. 

5.  Control  of  Organization.  The  fifth 
problem  of  organization  that  is  com¬ 
monly  found  in  both  independent 
stores  and  chain  stores  is  the  failure  to 
develop  adequate  procedures  for  the 
maintenance  and  control  of  organiza¬ 
tion  itself.  Few  companies  have  formal 
manuals  of  organization  which  chart 
their  plans  and  describe  the  duties  and 
the  major  relationships  of  each  posi¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  few  companies  have 
adequate  arrangements  for  communi¬ 
cating  management’s  over-all  objec¬ 
tives,  plans  and  policies  in  writing  to 
lower  echelons  of  management. 

In  the  absence  of  such  procedures,  it 
is  difficult  to  maintain  clarity  in  or¬ 
ganizational  arrangements  and  for  top 
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management  to  retain  control  as 
authority  and  responsibility  are  decen¬ 
tralized  to  lower  echelons. 

Problems  of  Department 
and  Specialty  Stores 

1.  Divided  Selling  Responsibility.  Some 
problems  of  organization  are  peculiar 
to  department  and  specialty  stores. 
The  first  such  problem  concerns  frag¬ 
mentation  of  the  selling  function.  The 
traditional  form  of  department  and 
specialty  store  organization  fails  to 
bring  together  the  selling  function 
under  one  functional  executive.  In¬ 
stead,  essential  elements  of  that  func¬ 
tion  typically  are  split  among  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  operating  manager 
and  f>ersonnel  manager.  Thus,  a 
store’s  number  one  job,  the  selling  of 
merchandise,  is  not  recognized  as  other 
than  a  part  of  the  various  other  func¬ 
tions  around  which  the  typical  depart¬ 
ment  store  organization  plan  is  built. 

As  an  incidental  result  of  this  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  selling  function,  sales¬ 
people  typically  report  to  two  bosses, 
the  buyer  and  the  section  or  floor 
manager.  This  arrangement  often  re¬ 
sults  in  confusing  and  dividing  the 
loyalty  of  salespeople  and  sometimes 
produces  conflicting  demands  on  their 
time. 

2.  Delegation  of  Responsibility.  A 

second  and  more  fundamental  prob¬ 
lem  peculiar  to  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  store  organization  concerns  the 
inability  of  the  chief  executive  to  dele¬ 
gate  major  segments  of  responsibility 
for  performance.  This  difficulty  re¬ 
flects  the  use  of  a  predominantly  func¬ 
tional  form  of  organization  which 
places  an  executive  in  charge  of  each 
of  the  four  functions  that  most  stores 
currently  consider  to  be  of  major  im¬ 
portance:  merchandising,  operations, 
personnel  and  control. 

Each  functional  executive  is  ostensi¬ 
bly  responsible  for  the  effect  of  his 
assigned  function  on  total  profits.  In 
actual  practice,  however,  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  the  precise  effect  of  each 
function  on  the  total  profit  p>erform- 
ance.  As  an  inevitable  result,  effective 
delegation  of  responsibility  for  major 
segments  of  over-all  performance  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  chief  executive 
cannot  be  achieved. 

A  related  problem  is  that  close  co- 
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ordination  of  the  various  functions 
must  constantly  be  effected  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  all  disagreements 
among  key  functional  executives  must 
be  settled  by  him.  Thus,  the  typical 
department  store  general  manager 
tends  to  be  heavily  burdened  with 
day-to-day  operating  responsibilities 
and  to  have  little  time  for  planning 
and  policy  making. 

3.  Overburdened  Buyers.  A  third  or¬ 
ganizational  problem  pjeculiar  to  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  is  the 
unrealistic  role  ordinarily  assigned  to 
the  buyer.  Thus,  in  many  stores,  he 
is  responsible  for  the  over-all  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  department,  while  in  actual 
fact  he  may  not  have  effective  control 
over  certain  important  elements,  such 
as  selling  costs.  He  is  also  expected  to 
determine  assortments,  procure  mer¬ 
chandise  and  at  the  same  time  actively 
to  direct  selling  floor  activities. 

The  above  two  problems  often 
result  in  organizational  confusion 
when  the  traditional  functional  form 
of  department  store  organization  is 
used  by  a  store  with  suburban 
branches.  Typically,  the  branch  man¬ 
ager’s  line  responsibility  is  limited  and 
all  main  store  functional  executives 
are  resp>onsible  for  their  respective 
functions  in  the  branch.  Thus,  if  a 
branch  performs  unsatisfactorily,  the 
company’s  chief  executive  has  diffi¬ 
culty  in  fixing  responsibility  for  the 
failure.  Further,  buyers  (and  other 
functional  executives)  tend  to  become 
overburdened  as  branches  are  added. 
Ordinarily,  buyers  continue  to  per¬ 
form  all  of  their  usual  main  store 
duties  while  adding  similar  duties  in 
each  branch  as  it  is  opened.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  manifestly  impractical  and  often 
causes  buyers  to  neglect  some  of  their 
assigned  functions— usually  those  in 
branch  stores. 

Chain  Store  Problems 

1.  Area  Organization.  There  are  three 
organizational  problems  that  are 
pjeculiar  to  chain  stores.  The  first  of 
these  concerns  the  failure  of  many 
chains  to  organize  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunity  inherent  in 
the  location  of  a  group  of  its  stores  in 
a  single  trading  area.  Particularly 
when  a  substantial  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  done  by  the  various  chain 


store  units  in  a  trading  area,  the  tail- 
ure  to  have  over-all  direction  of  all  the 
stores  on  a  trading-area  basis  reduces 
the  impact  of  advertising  on  consum¬ 
ers  and  increases  its  cost. 

2.  Store  Manager  Guidance.  The  sec¬ 
ond  problem  peculiar  to  most  chains 
is  that  some  chain  home  offices  do  too 
much  for  their  store  managers  and 
others  not  enough.  If  store  managers 
are  spoon-fed,  their  initiative  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  full  advantage  is  not  taken  of 
their  ability,  and  the  likelihood  in¬ 
creases  that  actions  dictated  centrally 
will  not  be  appropriate  for  particular 
stores.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  store 
manager  receives  inadequate  assistance 
from  the  headquarters  functional  staff, 
he  may  fall  behind  in  the  competitive 
struggle  with  managers  who  are  more 
ably  counseled  by  their  central  offices. 

Striking  a  balance  between  too 
much  and  too  little  assistance  to  store 
managers  is  a  problem  that  many 
chain  store  headquarters  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  solved. 

3.  Districting  Arrangements.  The 

third  problem  of  chains  is  their  tend¬ 
ency  to  establish  district  managers’  or 
superintendents’  districts  which  do 
not  reflect  the  difference  in  the  super¬ 
visory  and  counseling  needs  of  stores 
with  widely  ranging  sales  volumes. 

Ordinarily,  districting  arrangements 
are  based  on  geographical  considera¬ 
tions  alone.  Thus,  superintendents 
find  themselves  supervising  both  very 
small  and  very  large  stores  with  vastly 
different  supjervisory  needs.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  a  supervisor  who  is  able 
to  direct  all  sizes  of  stores  with  equal 
skill,  and  the  quality  of  chain  store 
supervision  therefore  tends  to  lack 
uniformity. 

These  problems  of  retail  organiza¬ 
tion  can  be  overcome  to  a  substantial 
degree  and  the  effectiveness  of  manag^ 
ment  generally  can  be  enhanced  if  cer¬ 
tain  basic  principles  of  organization 
are  faithfully  observed.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  this  article  will  present  those 
principles  that  apply  to  the  retailing 
industry  as  a  whole,  including  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores,  then  those 
principles  that  apply  particularly  to 
department  stores  With  branches,  and 
lastly  those  that  apply  to  the  chain 
store  industry. 
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Three  General  Principles  of  Better  Organization 


1.  Priority  of  Selling  Function.  The 

first  principle  with  general  applica¬ 
tion  is  to  give  recognition  in  the  plan 
of  organimtion  to  the  prime  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  selling  function. 

This- is  probably  the  single  most  im¬ 
portant  guidepost  to  better  organiza¬ 
tion  and  better  selling.  It  requires  the 
following  four  essential  conditions: 

())  Acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the 
job  a  store  must  perform  today 
makes  the  selling  function  more 
imfKjrtant  than  the  buying  func¬ 
tion,  and  more  important  than 
any  other  single  function.  Unless 
management  is  willing  to  accept 
this  premise,  efforts  to  organize  to 
sell  more  goods  are  handicapped. 

(2)  Recognition  that  a  thorough  job 
of  selling  requires  advance  deter¬ 
mination  of  what  consumers  want 
and  are  willing  to  buy,  and  then, 
following  the  procurement  of  the 
desired  merchandise,  taking  ac¬ 
tion  to  arouse  their  interest  in, 
and  to  prompt  their  purchase  of, 
this  merchandise. 

(3)  Recognition  that  this  concept  of 
selling  means  the  end  of  primary 
reliance  on  manufacturers  and 
desk-bound  buyers  as  researchers 
of  consumer  merchandise  wants, 
and  the  end  of  the  concept  of  a 
store  manager’s  job  in  a  chain 
store  as  consisting  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  of  the  operating  of  the 
store,  the  placing  of  merchandise 
on  the  counter  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  an  in-stock  condition. 

(4)  Making  specific  changes  in  tradi¬ 
tional  organizational  arrange¬ 
ments  to  insure  adequate  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  selling  function. 

In  a  department  store,  one  way  in 
which  this  can  be  accomplished  is  by 
the  adoption  of  a  line  and  staff  form 
of  organization  which  brings  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  selling  function  together 
as  the  line  function  and  places  all 
other  functions  in  a  supporting  and 
service  capacity. 

Thus,  the  line  selling  function 
would  be  responsible  for  all  customer 
contact  activities  as  well  as  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  and  also  would 
be  held  responsible  for  over-all  store 
performance.  The  functions  of  buy- 
ing.  personnel,  building  and  traffic  and 
control  would  serve  in  a  staff  super¬ 


visory  and  service  capacity  supporting 
the  line  selling  organization. 

The  line  selling  function  would  be 
responsible  for  the  determination  of 
consumer  wants  at  the  point  of  cus¬ 
tomer  contact  and  for  action  to  arouse 
consumer  interest  in,  and  prompt 
their  purchase  of,  the  desired  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  line  selling  organization 
would  have  clear-cut  authority  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  demand  from  buyers 
the  merchandise  required  to  meet  con¬ 
sumer  needs.  The  other  functions  of 
the  business  would  exist  solely  to  en¬ 
able  the  line  selling  organization  to  do 
a  better  selling  and  profit-making  job. 

This  is  the  concept  of  department 
store  organization  which  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Retail  Research  Institute 
of  the  NRMA. 

This  approach  to  the  organization 
of  a  single  unit  department  or  sp>ecial- 
ty  store  would  have  other  advantages. 
It  would  enable  the  store’s  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  delegate  over-all  profit  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  line  selling  organi¬ 
zation  and  thus  relieve  his  inordinate 
burden.  In  addition,  it  would  relieve 
buyers  of  selling  responsibility  and 
enable  them  to  concentrate  on  the  buy¬ 
ing  function  alone— which  would  in¬ 
clude  assortment  determination  and 
the  procurement  of  merchandise. 

In  a  chain  store,  giving  adequate 
recognition  to  the  prime  importance 
of  the  selling  function  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  plan  would  involve  essentially  the 
same  steps  as  those  outlined  for  a  de¬ 
partment  store,  with  clear-cut  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  selling  function  as¬ 
signed  on  a  line  basis  to  the  field  and 
store  organizational  units,  in  addition 
to  their  operating  and  profit  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Adequate  staff  support  at  the 
central  office  should  be  provided  to 
make  possible  the  effective  discharge 
of  the  selling  function  at  the  store 
level.  This  would  include  provision 
for  the  market  research  function  to 
determine  what  consumers  want  that 
chains  can  profitably  sell,  and  provi¬ 
sion  for  an  imaginative  and  aggressive 
sales  promotion  function. 

2.  Organization  of  Other  Functions. 

A  second  major  guidepost  to  better 
organization  with  general  application 
is  to  make  adequate  organizational 
provision  for  all  of  the  other  functions 


essential  to  the  management  of  the 
business. 

The  two  functions  which  are  most 
frequently  neglected,  and  for  which 
provision  in  the  organization  plan 
should  be  made,  are  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  and  policy  establishment  .and 
merchandise  planning  and  control. 

Determining  store  character  and  fi¬ 
nancial  objectives,  long-range  plans 
and  basic  {xjlicies  is  the  fundamental 
responsibility  of  the  chief  executive 
of  any  mercantile  company.  Store 
character  and  financial  objectives 
should  be  carefully  thought  through 
and  spelled  out  in  writing.  Long- 
range  plans  should  cover  a  period  of 
three  to  five  years  in  advance  and 
should  be  prepared  in  writing  and  be 
updated  every  year.  Policies  should 
cover  all  essential  principles  govern¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  business.  They 
should  be  clearly  separated  from  pro¬ 
cedures  and  should  be  reduced  to  writ¬ 
ing.  Store  character  and  p>olicy  state¬ 
ments  should  be  distributed  to  all  ex¬ 
ecutives,  and  financial  objectives  and 
long-range  plans  furnished  to  key 
members  of  management. 

This  concept  of  the  discharge  of  the 
fundamental  functions  of  a  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  larger  organizations  ordi¬ 
narily  requires  the  attention  of  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  who  is  in 
charge  of  long-range  planning  and  the 
preparation  and  maintenance  of  the 
policy  manual.  In  smaller  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  chief  executive  himself  may 
accept  these  responsibilities. 

The  merchandise  planning  and  con¬ 
trol  function  is  also  frequently  neglect¬ 
ed.  There  should  be  an  organizational 
arm  of  every  store  devoted  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  planning  and  control  func¬ 
tion,  with  the  mission  of  developing 
systems  and  procedures  which  will 
effect  a  major  improvement  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  between  consumer  demand  and 
store  inventories  at  minimum  expense. 
It  should  be  concerned  with  the  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  governing  the  unit 
and  dollar  planning  of  assortments.  In 
addition,  it  should  be  concerned  with 
unit  controls  for  various  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  methods  of  data  processing, 
and  actions  which  might  be  taken  to 
develop  pools  of  merchandise  at  ware¬ 
houses  or  on  vendors’  shelves  to  speed 
and  increase  the  reliability  of  de¬ 
liveries  to  stores. 

Such  an  organizational  unit  might 
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repwrt  to  the  merchandise  manager  or, 
possibly,  to  the  controller.  Properly 
conceived  and  discharged,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  function  can  pay  for 
itself  many  times  over  in  greater  sales 
volume,  reduced  markdowns  and 
sounder  turnover  rates. 

3.  Control  of  Organization  Plan.  A 

third  guidepost  to  better  organization 
with  general  application  is  to  use  effec¬ 
tive  methods  to  maintain  and  control 
the  plan  of  organization. 

It  is  surprising  how  often  otherwise 
apparently  well-managed  companies 
are  remiss  in  this  area.  Effective  main¬ 
tenance  and  control  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  plan  are  essential  to  get  the  most 
out  of  a  sound  organization  plan  and 
avoid  confusion  in  organizational  ar¬ 
rangements  and  the  dissipation  of 
managerial  efforts.  Four  approaches 
to  control  are  suggested,  as  follows: 

(1)  Making  use  of  a  manual  of  or¬ 
ganization  which  sets  forth,  in 
chart  form  the  organizational  re¬ 
lationships  of  various  positions 
and  describes  for  each  position 
the  basic  functions,  specific  duties 
and  relationships  within  and 
without  the  company. 

(2)  Making  use  of  a  p>olicy  manual, 
which  includes  a  statement  of  the 
company’s  merchandising  charac¬ 
ter  and  describes  the  basic  poli¬ 
cies  and  philosophies  of  top  man¬ 
agement  which  guide  the  day-to- 
day  administration  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  This  manual  should  receive 
wide  distribution.  It  is  a  valuable 
guide  to  lower  levels  of  manage¬ 
ment,  it  eliminates  the  need  for 
many  top  management  “policy 
decisions”  and  thus  reduces  top 
management  workload,  and  it 
gives  top  management  assurance 
that  lower  echelons  are  fully 
aw'are  of  management’s  funda¬ 
mental  policies. 

(3)  Being  sure  that  the  management 
control  system  of  budgets  and  re¬ 
ports  is  closely  geared  to  organi¬ 
zational  arrangements.  Control  is 
exercised  only  through  organiza¬ 
tion.  Thus,  management’s  system 
of  control  is  an  essential  tool  for 
the  maintenance  and  control  of 
organizational  arrangements. 

(4)  Utilizing  the  administration  of 
executive  personnel  to  control, 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  or¬ 


ganization  plan.  Appropriate 
compensation  arrangements  and 
performance  reviews  are  major 
tools  to  this  end.  The  compensa¬ 
tion  of  each  executive  should  re¬ 
flect  the  importance  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  should  encourage  him 
to  discharge  the  basic  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  his  position.  Executive 
performance  reviews  enable  man¬ 
agement  to  assure  itself  that  ex¬ 
ecutives  are,  in  fact,  conforming 
to  the  organizational  arrange¬ 
ments  established  by  manage¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  objectives, 
plans  and  policies  of  the  company. 

Department  Store  Branches 

How  to  organize  department  stores 
with  branches  to  overcome  the  organi¬ 
zational  problems  such  companies  now 
face  is  truly  a  $64,000  question.  Many 
approaches  have  been  tried.  The  Re¬ 
tail  Research  Institute  of  NRMA  is 
even  now  considering  launching  a 
study  to  find  an  improved  plan. 

At  this  point,  it  appears  that  de¬ 
partment  stores  with  branches  should 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  or¬ 
ganizational  approach  used  in  success¬ 
ful  chains.  This  is  essentially  a  line 
and  staff  form  of  organization,  much 
along  the  lines  of  that  proposed  earlier 
for  single  unit  department  stores. 
Headquarters  would  provide  buying 
services  along  with  selected  personnel, 
operations  and  control  services.  Each 
store  manager,  including  the  manager 
of  the  main  store,  would  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  profits  of  his  store. 

What  might  be  involved  in  the 
adoption  of  this  philosophy  of  organi¬ 
zation  for  a  department  store  with 
suburban  branches? 

First,  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt 
the  concept  that  the  main  store  was 
simply  one  of  the  various  stores  com¬ 
prising  the  multiple  store  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Second,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
establish  the  position  of  store  manager 
of  the  main  store,  if  this  position  does 
not  already  exist. 

Third,  store  managers  would  have 
to  be  given  line  responsibility  for  sales 
and  profit  performance  of  their  stores, 
accompanied  by  the  authority  neces¬ 
sary  to  discharge  this  responsibility. 
This  would  include  merchandising 
authority  involving  the  determination 


of  assortments,  order  quantities  and 
timing,  and  promotion  plans,  as  well 
as  supervision  of  the  sales  force  and 
control  of  selling  costs. 

Fourth,  each  key  main  store  func¬ 
tional  executive  would  be  designated 
as  a  staff  rather  than  line  executive. 
He  would  report  to  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  and  would  be  charged  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  his  assigned  functional 
areas  for  the  provision  of  service  to, 
and  staff  supervision  over,  the  line 
store  managerial  organization.  These 
functional  executives  would  include 
the  merchandise  manager,  personnel 
manager,  controller  and  operating 
manager.  The  operating  manager 
would  provide  building  maintenance 
and  merchandise  handling  services  to 
the  line  store  managers. 

Chain  Store  Organization 

There  are  three  guideposts  to  better 
organization  that  are  peculiarly  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  chain  store  industry. 

The  first  is  to  organize  for  the  super¬ 
vision  and  management  of  groups  of 
stores  located  in  the  same  trading  area 
so  as  to  increase  their  ability  to  com¬ 
pete  against  other  retailers,  improve 
their  sales  volume  and  reduce  operat¬ 
ing  expenses. 

As  various  kinds  of  chain  stores 
which  do  not  now  advertise  regularly 
(such  as  variety  stores)  step  up  their 
efforts  to  acquaint  customers  with 
their  merchandise  and  attract  them  to 
their  stores,  we  can  expect  more  adver¬ 
tising  and  other  promotional  efforts. 
The  time  will  come,  and  has  come  for 
many,  when  the  close  coordination  of 
advertising  and  promotional  efforts  of 
stores  in  the  same  trading  area  will  be 
essential  to  effect  maximum  impact  on 
consumers  and  reduce  their  cost. 

Chain  stores  should  think  in  terms 
of  common  supervision  by  a  superin¬ 
tendent  or  group  manager  of  all  stores 
in  the  same  trading  area  to  effect  this 
coordination  of  promotional  efforts 
and  merchandise  assortments,  and  to 
perform  centrally  any  functions  the 
cost  of  which  can  thus  be  reduced.  De¬ 
partment  stores  with  branches  are  al¬ 
ready  organized  in  this  fashion  in  their 
trading  areas,  and  thus  often  capitalize 
on  their  trading  area  opportunities 
more  effectively  than  their  unorgan¬ 
ized  chain  competitors. 

The  second  guidepost  to  better 
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a  carpet  backing  that  locks 
shape  in  forever! 


Monarch  carpets  now  are  backed  up  with  sensational  "Dual  Loc 
Bac”  . . .  the  double  backing  made  of  Ludlow  jute  that  locks 
tufts  securely  and  permanently.  Ludlow  jute  is  the  quality  backing 
for  quality  carpets.  "Dual  Loc  Bac”  gives  extra  body  to  the  carpet., 
makes  it  easier  to  handle,  easier  to  sell.  Makes  carpet  lie  flat, 
wall-to-wall  installations  simpler  and  more  successful.  Be  sure  to  see 

Dual  Loc  Bac”  today! 


Monarch  carpets  with  the  new 


rug  mills 

DAI.TON.  GEORGIA 
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LINE  UPON  LINE 


If  YOU,  Mr.  Store  Head,  suddenly  heard  from 
your  usually  trustworthy  market  information  re¬ 
porting  sources  of  a  line  with  an  unexploited 
profit  potential  of  almost  $150  million  annually  for 
the  trade— if  you  learned  further  that  this  figure 
represented  an  increase  of  about  $30  million  in  the 
last  two  years,  you'd  want  your  organization  to 
“get  in  on  the  gravy.”  ...  Well,  the  figure  as  it 
stands  doesn’t  represent  an  actual  profit.  In  fact, 
to  quote  the  punchline  of  an  old  story,  “We  didn’t 
make  it;  we  lost  it!”  But,  remembering  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac,  it  was 
difficult  in  the  light  of  the  increased  inventory  shortage  rates  of  the  1957 
Harvard-MOR  Reports  not  to  draw  the  conclusion  that,  if  Ben  Franklin 
were  asked  to  comment  on  them  today,  he  might  revise  upward  a  certain 
maxim  of  his  about  pennies  to  the  effect  that  “A  million  saved  is  a  million 
earned!”  .  .  .  Applying  the  over-all  Harvard-MOR  rate  (1.25  per  cent  of 
net  sales)  to  the  $4.7  billion  volume  of  reporting  stores  reveals  a  collective 
stock  shrinkage  of  $58.7  million  against  $47  million  for  1955.  And,  as 
Harvard  estimates  this  reported  volume  of  cooperating  stores  as  40  per 
cent  of  the  year's  total  of  department  store  sales  in  the  U.  S.,  the  country¬ 
wide  loss  from  this  source  mounts  to  the  stupendous  aggregate  of 
$146-plus  million  against  $1 17-plus  million  in  1955. 

I've  been  reading  •  *  ♦  with  considerable  excitement  about 

the  planned  joint  session  at  NRMA’s  forthcoming  annual  convention  of 
all  the  Association  divisions  directly  concerned  with  the  problem  of  stock 
shortages.  I’ve  also  resurveyed  their  publications  on  the  subject,  both 
new  and  old,  with  all  the  more  interest  because  of  the  still  fancier  esti¬ 
mates  of  this  kind  of  loss  in  1958.  .  ,  ,  The  new  edition  of  the  Stock 
Shortage  Control  Manuai.  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  is  exactly  the 
bible  to  use  in  tightening  up  loose  practices  which  may  have  crept  in, 
with  their  unintended  substitution  of  higher  inventory  losses  for  the 
planned  objective  of  lowered  labor  costs.  Its  pages  will  also  remind  any 
storekeeper  of  real  life  cases,  forgotten  perhaps,  but  which  may  easily 
represent  types  of  depredation  going  on  somewhere  in  his  establishment 
totlay.  The  ingenuity  of  the  thief  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  inventor, 
and  stores,  with  their  countless  raidable  categories  of  merchandise,  are 
a  tempting  and  fertile  field  for  these  inside  activities  of  any  such  who 
happen  to  be  on  the  payroll.  ...  Store  strategy  against  danger  from 
another  source,  the  professional  and  amateur  shoplifters,  has  no  better 
exposition  than  Store  Management’s  Watch  Out  For  That  Thief. 
Both  the  text  and  the  candid  camera  shots  of  its  second  edition  recogniz¬ 
ably  expose  situations  forewarning  sales  and  service  staffs  of  underworld 
techniques  against  which  they  must  guard.  The  best  preventive  meas¬ 
ures  are  described  in  detail.  ...  And  the  Merchandising  Division’s 
Buyer's  Manual  chapter  on  The  Buyer  and  Inventory  Shortages  is  par¬ 
ticularly  good  review  reading  right  now.  It  can’t  be  studied  too  often. 
.  .  .  The  same  goes  for  many  articles  in  this  year’s  divisional  periodicals 
such  as  the  Store  Management  Group’s  News  Bulletins,  the  Traffic 
Group’s  Traffic  Topics,  and  the  Controllers’  Congress’s  Retail  Control. 
,  .  .  Collectively,  all  of  the  above  wrap  up  what  is  known  to  date  about 
this  type  of  crime  and  defensive  tactics  to  defeat  it.  But  the  whole  book 
hasn’t  been  written  yet.  You  and  your  staff  have  the  opportunity  to  help 
draft  its  newest  chapters  in  the  joint  session  at  the  convention. 
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chain  organization  is  to  insure  th<^ 
chain  headquarters  functional  execiM 
lives  neither  over-  nor  under-servicdi 
store  managers. 

What  is  needed  here  is  a  check  of 
what  is  now  being  done  and  a  com¬ 
parison  of  practices  with  those  of  suc¬ 
cessful  chains.  The  aim  is  to  avoid 
smothering  the  store  manager  with 
central  office  guidance  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  placing  him  at  a  com¬ 
petitive  disadvantage  because  he  does 
not  get  enough  help.  The  answer  for 
one  chain  can  be  different  from  that 
of  others  because  of  management’s 
philosophy,  the  extent  to  which  man¬ 
agement  decentralizes  authority  and 
responsibility,  and  the  qualifications 
of  the  field  organization  and  store 
managers.  Whatever  the  answer  is,  it 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  duty 
assignments  for  the  various  positions 
within  the  plan  of  organization. 

A  third  organizational  guidepost  for 
chains  concerns  policies  governing  the 
establishment  of  districts  for  super¬ 
visory  purposes.  Where  there  is  in¬ 
tense  store  coverage  of  a  geographic 
area  and  stores  vary  widely  in  volume, 
supervisory  districts  should  be  com¬ 
posed  of  stores  with  similar  sales 
volumes. 

The  effect  of  this  action  should  be 
improvement  in  supervision  because 
of  the  concentration  of  supervisors  on 
stores  of  similar  sales  volume  with 
similar  problems,  and  the  opportunity 
of  utilizing  supervisors  particularly 
qualified  for  the  kind  of  supervisory 
problems  which  they  must  meet. 

Conclusions.  This  article  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  major  problems  of  retail  or¬ 
ganization  which  face  retailers  of  all 
typ>es  as  well  as  those  peculiar  to  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  and 
chains.  Specific  actions  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  overcome  these  problems. 
Some  of  these  actions  have  been  util-  j 
ized  successfully  and  some  represent 
possible  approaches  which  appear  j 

worthy  of  consideration. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  these 
suggestions  can  solve  all  the  organiza¬ 
tional  ills  of  retailing.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
that  they  can  overcome  some  of  these 
problems  and  thus  make  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  toward  accomplishing  retail¬ 
ing’s  primary  job— tfie  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 
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Jack  and  Matt  Baker,  with  Jack  Zansky  (at  left),  studying  some  of  the  thousands  of  replies  to  their  questionnaire  on  feminine  measurements. 

HOW  10,000  POSTCARDS  HELPED 
TO  CHANGE  THE  SKIRT  INDUSTRY 

and  launch  Sportempos  unique  custom-contoured  "inner  secret"  skirts 


Five  years  and  10,000  postcards  ago,  the  skirt  industry  was  Diagnosing  the  Skirt  Industry's  Illness 
sick.  Today  it  is  one  of  the  healthiest  womenswear  lines  in 

the  country,  thanks  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  Sportempos  Jack  They  thought  they  knew,  too,  what  ailed  the  skirt  industry 
and  Matt  Baker  to  make  skirts  fit.  When  these  two  brothers  and  how  to  remedy  it.  But  they  wanted  to  be  sure.  So  they 

first  noticed  the  industry’s  weak  condition  and  decided  to  do  did  what  anyone  seeking  the  cause  and  cure  of  any  illness 

something  about  it,  they  already  knew  a  good  deal  about  must  do.  They  did  research— and  then  more  research:  Re¬ 
skirts.  From  their  many  years  of  experience  in  manufacturing  search  on  skirt  style  and  construction,  which  involved  buying 

a  successful  line  of  women’s  sportswear  under  the  Sportempos  and  analyzing  every  type  of  skirt  made  by  every  manufac- 

label,  they  knew  that  skirts  represent  20%  of  total  sportswear  turer  in  every  classification.  Research  on  customers’  likes  and 

volume,  that  they  are  good  1 2  months  a  year  and  that  stores  dislikes,  which  meant  watching  women  shop  for  skirts  to  dis- 

would  welcome  a  complete  skirt  line  assuring  a  constant  vol-  cover  what  kind  they  want  and  what  kind  they  actually  buy. 

ume  of  sales  month  in  and  month  out.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least.  Jack  and  Matt  Baker  did  a  con- 
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siderable  amount  of  research  on  the  fe¬ 
male  figure.  From  the  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  so  painstakingly  accumulated, 
the  following  significant  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  emerged: 

1 .  The  basic  straight  line  skirt  is  a 
classic,  preferred  by  65%  of  the 
market,  which  also  favors  the  fly 
front. 

2.  Only  I  out  of  25  manufacturers 
know  how  to  make  a  skirt  with 
good  fit,  and  even  these  few  do  not 
do  so  consistently. 

3.  Almost  every  woman  resents  hav¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  alterations  on  a 
skirt,  no  matter  how  good  or  ex¬ 
pensive  it  is. 

4.  Most  women  have  a  natural  lordo¬ 
sis  curve  which  must  be  offset  by 
the  cut  of  the  skirt,  and  the  skirt 
hangs  better  if  the  cut  is  tapered. 


methods  of  presenting  merchandise.  Id  ^ 
concept  was  as  startling  as  its  sub)ectM 
matter.  And  its  impact  was  terrific!  1 5 
Soon  stores  were  clamoring  for  thel-  | 
Sportempos  line.  For  those  at  manage- ^  I 
ment  level  were  quick  to  recognize,  and  ’  [ 
recommend  to  their  buyers,  the  many  | 
advantages  of  Sportempos,  in  addition  i 
to  Contour  Curve  Control  and  the  f 
“Inner  Secret!’  \ 

As  pointed  out  in  the  original  presen-  j 
tation  book  and  its  two  sequels.  Spot-  ^ 
tempos  offers  a  complete  line— not  just 
a  group  of  individual  items.  This  com-  , 
pleteness  minimizes  the  risk  of  lost  sales,  i 
A  store  maintaining  adequate  stocks  i 
will  always  have  skirts  in  the  styles, 
price  range,  sizes  and  fabrics  customers 
want.  The  Sportempos  line  includes  all 
the  styles  women  want:  fly  front,  fly 
back,  wrap;  belted  and  unbelted;  with 
2  pockets  and  i  pocket;  with  front 
pleat,  back  pleat,  side  pleat.  Prices  range 
from  $10.98  to  $19.98  retail. 

Sportempos  size  range  is  extensive, 
too.  It  covers  junior  sizes  5  to  17,  misses 
sizes  6  to  18  and  women’s  sizes  32  to  i 
40.  There  are  even  one  or  two  styles  j 
which  are  “Measure-Made-to-Height” 
that  is,  proportioned  at  the  waistline, 
hips  and  in  the  length  to  fit  four  basic  j 
figure  types  and  heights.  Identified  by  i 
different  colored  “info”  hang  tags  as  | 
Teeny-Tiny,  Tiny,  Typical  or  Tall, 
“Measure-Made-to-Height”  skirts 
come  in  20  sizes.  To  stores  carrying 
these  skirts  Sportempos  supplies  “Slide- 
Rule-Sizers”  which  enable  salesgirls  to 
find  any  customer’s  correct  size  quickly 
and  easily. 


hems  to  assure  even  drape. 

c.  Man-tailored  seams,  opened  and 
pressed  flat  as  in  custom-made 
clothes. 

d.  Zipper  undershields  to  protect 
lingerie. 

e.  Concealed  belt  closings. 

Many  of  these  exclusive  features 
which  are  built  into  all  Sportempos 
skirts  today  were  innovations  back  in 
1953;  others  had  never  before  been 
found  in  ready-made  skirts.  Together, 
they  made  the  new  Sportempos  line 
unique  and— in  the  opinion  of  its  cre¬ 
ators— a  sure  cure  for  the  sickness  of 
the  skirt  industry.  But  demonstrating 
this  to  store  buyers  proved  to  be  im¬ 
possible  in  the  small,  dark  rooms  and 
limited  time  generally  available  to  them 
for  looking  at  lines.  Under  such  un¬ 
favorable  conditions,  Sportempos  skirts 
appear  to  be  “just  another  line”  of 
skirts.  The  story  behind  the  seams  just 
didn’t  get  off  the  ground. 

Popularizing  the  Cure: 

Sportempos  Complete  Line 

Disappointed,  but  undaunted,  by  this 
early  set-back  the  Baker  brothers  cre¬ 
ated  an  extremely  effective  type  of 
presentation  designed  to  reach  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  top  management.  They 
prepared  a  book  with  dozens  of  illus¬ 
trations  and  close  to  100  fabric  swatches 
which  told  the  complete  story. . . a  book 
so  impressive  that  it  gained  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  receptive  audience. 

This  novel  book,  which  was  four 
months  in  the  making,  represented  a 
complete  departure  from  ordinary 


Deciding  on  Proper  Treatment 

These  findings  convinced  the  Bakers 
that  the  future  of  the  skirt  industry  was 
—literally  as  well  as  figuratively— in 
good  shape.  The  problem  now  was: 
how  to  convince  store  management, 
buyers  and  salesgirls?  First  step  to¬ 
wards  the  solution  was  the  creation  of 
a  line  of  skirts  which  would  really  fit 
90%  of  all  women  without  alterations, 
have  “built-in”  quality  and  all  custom 
details,  yet  be  adaptable  to  production 
on  an  assembly  basis. 

Creating  the  Fitting  Prescription: 
Sportempos  Contour  Curve  Control 
and  "Inner  Secret" 

Thus  was  bom  the  Sportempos  line 
of  Custom-Contoured  “Inner  Secret” 
skirts,  cut  to  the  carefully  rwearched 
dimensions  of  the  composite  female  fig¬ 
ure,  and  featuring: 

1 .  Contour  Curve  Control  achieved 


•^,0 


a.  Hidden  curved  darts  at  hips. 

b.  “Girdle  Fit”— high  in  front,  low 
in  back— to  conform  to  natural 
waistline  contour. 

c.  Slim  hand-blocked  waistbands 
contoured  to  follow  body 
curves. 

2.  The  '’'’Inner  Secrer”— “Built-In” 
Quality  and  Fit  achieved  by  such 
meticulous  tailoring  details  as— 

a.  Contour-cut  hidden  seat  panels 
to  prevent  sag. 

b.  Generous  2 14  -inch  tap>e-bound 


"Info"  hong  togs,  in  difforonl  color  for  ooch  group,  and  "Slido^ulo-Siior"  holp  ttoroi 
soil  Sportompot  "Mooturo-Modo-to-Height"  ilcirts. 
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“Measure-Made-to-Height”  skirts 
and  all  other  Sportempos  styles  and 
sizes  are  available  in  a  complete  selec¬ 
tion  of  fabrics.  Best  of  all,  these  fabrics 
are  suited  to  the  season— not  just  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  or  at  the  height  of  that  season, 
but  for  its  entire  duration. 

Dramatizing  Seasonability 

Convinced  that  customers  buy  more 
if  they  find  what  they  want  ivhen  they 
want  it,  Sportempos  does  not  “rush  the 
seasons”  as  so  many  manufacturers  do. 
They  make  and  sell  wool  skirts  in  win¬ 
ter,  lighter  weight  skirts  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  cotton  and  linen  skirts  in  the 
summer.  To  dramatize  this  innovation 
to  the  stores,  the  Bakers  conceived  the 
Weather  Map  and  Buyer’s  Almanac  re¬ 
produced  above.  Based  on  weather 
predictions  specially  prepared  for 
Sportempos  by  Weather  Fotocast,  Inc., 
it  proves  that,  in  most  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  cold  weather  often  continues 
through  March;  and  supports  the 
Sportempos  theory  that  wool  skirts  sell 
longer  and  better  in  January,  February 
and  March. 

Selling  Sportempos 
to  the  Salesgirls 

As  more  and  more  stores  began  to 
take  on  the  Sportempos  line,  the  men 
who  had  worked  so  long  and  diligently 
to  put  it  over,  might  have  taken  a  well- 
earned  rest.  They  might  have  sat  back 
and  listened  to  the  enthusiastic  com¬ 
ments  of  customers  and  the  ringing  of 
cash  register  bells.  But  they  didn’t.  For 
Jack  and  Matt  Baker  don’t  believe  any 
product  can  be  considered  successfully 
launched  until  the  salesgirl  is  sold  on  it. 


"Skirts  go  whil*  the  winds  blow,"  says  the  legend  on  this  Sportempos  Weather  Map  and  buyer's 
Almanac— a  reminder  to  stores  to  maintain  adequate  stocks  of  wool  skirts  in  depth  for  plus  sales 
during  January,  February  and  March. 

She  is  the  one  who  keeps  it  from  getting 
lost  in  a  sea  of  competitive  products. 

She  is  the  one  who  pilots  customers  to 
it.  And  she  is  a  valuable  asset— /f  she  is 
well  informed  and  sold  on  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  product.  So  the  Bakers  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  sell  Sportempos  to  the  sales¬ 
girl  with  informative  mailings,  intri¬ 
guing  gimmicks  and  indoctrination  by 
merchandising  counsellors  who  are 
continually  on  the  road. 

Launching  Sportempos 
via  10,000  Postcards 

Among  these  selling  innovations 
were  postcard  questionnaires  to  1 0,000 
salesgirls  in  prestige  specialty  shops 


and  department  stores  all  over  the 
country,  requesting  them  to  list  their 
height,  weight,  waist,  hip  and  bust 
measurements.  Each  questionnaire  was 
enclosed  in  a  box  along  with  specially 
made  candy  in  the  form  of  chocolate 
skirts,  created  especially  for  Sportempos 
by  a  well  known  candy  firm.  Returns 
were  outstanding.  The  measurements 
supplied  by  the  salesgirls  substantiated 
previous  findings  and,  when  fed  to  IBM 
machines,  helped  Sportempos  arrive  at 
the  dimensions  of  the  composite  female 
figure.  The  salesgirls  now  knew  all 
about  the  construction,  fit  and  work¬ 
manship  in  Sportempos  skirts.  And, 
most  important  of  all,  they  were  sold 


anatomy  of  the  "inner  secret"  SKIRT 
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Jack  Zancky,  production  chiof,  clotoly  tcrutinizos  ovory  slop  to  mako  tura  that  fit  and  quality  moat  Sportampot  rigid  standards. 


on  the  Sportempos  line.  Now  it  was 
really  launched! 

Continuing  the  Story 
Bohind  the  Seams 

Now,  surely,  the  Baker  brothers 
could  rest  on  their  laurels.  But  that  is 
something  they  will  never  do.  In  the 
words  of  Jack  Baker:  “Since  peak  pro¬ 
duction  permits  limited  editions  of  each 
style,  we  cling  to  our  initial  philosophy 
...we  love  our  baby,  and  will  never 
compromise  quality  for  volume!’  And 
the  price  of  quality  is  constant  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail.  For  one  thing,  women’s 
proportions  must  be  carefully  watched 
because  they  are  continually  changing, 
and  sizing  must  be  revised  accordingly. 
Today,  for  example,  there  are  fewer 
size  i8’s  and  many  more  size  8’s  than 
there  were  ten  years  ago.  Waistlines  are 
getting  smaller,  too,  as  women  become 
more  diet  conscious.  Since  the  creation 
of  the  original  Sportempos  Custom- 
Contoured  “Inner  Secret’’  skirt,  figure 
changes  dictated  the  addition  of  two 
strategically  placed  darts. 


Such  watchfulness  takes  a  great  deal 
of  time.  But  Jack  and  Matt  Baker  have 
found  that  it  pays  off  in  customer  satis¬ 
faction.  Today,  Sportempos  has  built 
a  skirt  business  with  unprecedented 
prestige  distribution,  and  with  accounts 
in  all  important  markets. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  the 
Sportempos  line  has  necessitated  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  production  facil¬ 
ities.  But  to  date,  production  has  been 
continually  absorbed  by  present  ac¬ 
counts.  To  remedy  this  situation,  Spor¬ 
tempos  recently  merged  with  the 
Reliance  Manufacturing  Company. 
With  the  vast  resources  of  this  famous 
company  at  their  disposal,  the  Baker 
brothers  and  Zansky  look  forward  con¬ 
fidently  to  building  ever-increasing 
volume,  not  only  broadening  their 
coverage  geographically,  but  meeting 
the  ever-increasing  volume  require¬ 
ments  of  present  outlets.  And  in  the 
meantime,  Sportempos  welcomes  your 
inquiries.  Address  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  Sportempos,  Inc.,  525  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


In  itiu  Sportampot  ttockroomt,  thipmanit  or*  ktpl 
chronologically  accurato,  ahd  dolivory  axpadiltd, 
through  a  tciontific  punch>card  tabulation  tyttcM. 
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Anew  era  in  downtown  store 
building  began  last  summer  with 
the  opening  of  the  May-D  &  F  store  in 
Denver.  The  basic  elements  of  its 
plan,  sure  to  be  evident  wherever  big 
downtown  stores  are  built  in  the 
future,  are  these:  (1)  plentiful  parking 
space;  (2)  an  open  area,  free  of  auto 
traffic,  surrounding  the  store;  and  (3) 
planned  architectural  harmony  with 
nearby  buildings. 

May-D  &  F’s  parking  space  is  a  three- 
level  underground  garage,  with  room 
for  1,160  cars  at  a  time,  from  which 
elevators  carry  customers  to  the  five 
selling  floors.  Its  traffic-free  space  for 
shoppers  on  foot  is  a  tree-lined  plaza 
with  a  sunken  skating  rink.  The  store 
will  be  at  home  in  its  surroundings 
because  it  is  part  of  a  planned  develop¬ 
ment,  Webb  &  Knapp’s  Courthouse 
Square.  The  one  other  building  in 
the  Square,  a  21 -story  hotel.,  is  now 
under  construction.  The  underground 
garage  extends  beneath  the  hotel  as 
well  as  the  store,  and  one  of  the  en¬ 
trances  to  the  store  is  a  bridge  from 
the  hotel,  which  connects  with  the  sec¬ 
ond-floor  fashion  departments. 

In  these  particulars,  the  May-D  &  F 
store  is  prophetic,  but  for  style  and 
verve  it  may  well  go  unmatched  for 


I.  M.  Pei  &  Associates,  Architects 
Ketchum,  Gina  &  Sharp,  Associate  Architects 
Ketchum  &  Sharp,  Interior  Architects 


Lighting  system  in  the  Plaza  Shop  attracts  almost  as  much  attention  as  the 
structural  innovations.  Along  the  "jackstraw”  fixtures,  which  are  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  the  spotlights  can  be  moved  to  focus  on  any  merchandise  display. 
The  ceiling,  with  its  honeycomb  pattern,  is  made  of  sound-absorbing  glass  fiber. 


MAY-D  $  F,  Denver 
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many  years.  It  consists  of  two  separate 
structures,  linked  by  a  small  connect¬ 
ing  building.  The  main  building, 
with  four  stories  above  ground  and 
one  selling  floor  below,  is  sheathed  in 
a  curtain  wall  of  gold-colored  alumi¬ 
num.  The  wall  is  made  of  panels,  any 
of  which  can  be  readily  replaced  by 
glass  panes  if  desired. 

It's  the  second  structure,  however, 
that  has  become  a  feature  of  any  sight¬ 
seeing  tour  of  Denver.  The  shape  of 
the  concrete  shell  that  forms  the  roof 
of  this  one-story  building  makes  its 
glass  walls  appear  triangular.  The  roof 
itself  is  covered  with  gold-colored  grav¬ 
el  and  the  plaza  and  surrounding  side¬ 
walk  are  paved  in  harmonizing  buff. 
The  butterfly-shaped  building,  which 
is  the  main  entrance  to  the  store  prop¬ 
er,  contains  the  Plaza  Shop,  devoted 
to  gifts  and  fashion  accessories.  It 
looks  like  a  huge  glass  showcase.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  the  liberal  use  of  con¬ 
centrated  spot  lighting  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Suspended  “jackstraw”  fix¬ 
tures  in  many  colors  support  spotlights 
that  can  be  slid  along  the  fixtures  to 
change  the  lighting  design  at  will.  The 
first  floor  of  the  main  building  follows 
the  same  pattern  of  concentrating  illu¬ 
mination  on  the  merchandise  and  low¬ 
ering  its  intensity  in  the  aisle  areas. 
The  light  source  here  is  recessed 
ceiling  fixtures.  The  usual  main  floor 
departments  and  the  men’s  shops  are 
on  this  level. 

Women’s  apparel  departments  on 
the  second  floor  are  designed  like  spe¬ 
cialty  shops,  lining  a  series  of  display 
islands.  This  central  display  strip 
makes  a  direct  path  to  the  high-style 
departments,  called  Forecast  Shops. 

A  permanent  model  house,  with  ad¬ 
justable  walls,  has  been  constructed  on 
the  fourth  floor,  which  contains  the 
furniture  and  appliance  departments. 

Below  street  level  is  the  budget 
floor,  with  a  complete  range  of  depart¬ 
ments.  Stockrooms,  printing  rooms  and 
workshops  occupy  its  perimeter  area. 
A  conveyor-belt  system  carries  mer¬ 
chandise  from  receiving  docks  to  mark¬ 
ing  room.  With  the  three  parking 
levels  below  the  budget  floor,  this  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  finished  basement 
in  any  U.  S.  department  store. 

The  total  interior  area  of  the  store 
is  over  400,000  square  feet,  of  which 
280,000  are  selling  area.  Interior  wall 
finishes  make  extensive  use  of  red 


wood,  birch,  pecky  cypress,  rosewood, 
teak  and  vinyl  surfacing  materials. 
Terrazzo  is  used  for  the  flooring  in  the 
pavilion  shop  and  the  downstairs 
store.  Other  floors  are  vinyl  or  rubber 
tile,  with  rugs  in  the  apparel  and  shoe 
departments.  In  the  Forecast  Shops, 
the  rugs  are  brilliantly  colored. 

When  the  new  store  was  in  the 


building  stage,  David  Touff,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  May  Department  Stores  Co. 
and  general  manager  for  Colorado, 
said:  “We  intend  to  provide  the  most 
exciting,  beautiful  and  complete  de¬ 
partment  store  in  the  West.”  Such  in¬ 
tentions,  so  brilliantly  carried  out,  will 
write  a  new  chapter  in  downtown 
retailing. 
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Showcase  effect  of  the  glass-walled  Plaza 
Shop  is  dramatic  at  night.  Display  win¬ 
dows  of  the  main  building  are  visible  at 
an  angle  across  the  mall.  The  store  sign 
is  white,  back-lighted,  and  the  mall  and 
skating  rink  are  floodlighted  from  the  roof. 


Display-by-Night 


Forecast  Shops 

High-style  departments,  called  Forecast 
Shops,  are  set  off  from  other  areas  by 
identifying  black-and-white  tile  floors  and 
brilliantly  colored  carpets,  woven  to  the 
architects’  specifications.  The  Forecast 
Shops  for  dresses,  suits  and  coats,  milli¬ 
nery  and  shoes  are  located  at  one  end  of 
the  second  floor.  The  Forecast  Shops  for 
shoes  and  millinery  are  separated  by  three 
unique  floor-to-ceiling  divider  screens 
fright)  made  of  colored  glass  rectangles 
suspended  between  stainless  steel  rods. 
The  textured,  translucent  glass  is  hand¬ 
made.  In  Forecast  Millinery  (left)  the 
try-on  table  is  a  huge  circular  planter  of 
Italian  marble.  The  Forecast  Shop  of 
crystal  and  other  fine  glass  (lower  left)  is 
on  the  third  floor.  Its  decor  is  blue  and 
white,  with  scatter  rugs  in  coral  on  the 
black-and-white  checkerboard  tile  floor. 


The  Downstairs  Store 

The  downstairs  budget  floor  is  a  complete 
department  store.  Its  men’s  store  has  its 
own  entrance  by  stainvay  from  the  street- 
level  mall.  Many  of  the  custom-designed 
fixtures  are  of  the  self-selection  type.  De¬ 
sign  and  styling  are  as  meticulous  here 
as  on  the  upper  floors:  e.g.,  the  matched 
wood  panel  over  the  shoe  display  case  in 
this  photo,  handsome  wall  and  floor  sur¬ 
faces,  and  individual  but  carefully  corre¬ 
lated  departmental  color  schemes. 
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STAIRWAYS  with  Contour-Lite 


featured  in 

SEARS  Nashville  store 


The  last  word  in  stairway  styling  is  reflected  in  Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways 
with  Contour-Lite — featured  in  the  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  store  in  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

These  gracefully  styled  stairways  combine  glamour  with  practicality . . .  ready 
service  with  customer  convenience.  In  addition,  consider  these  overwhelming 
reasons  for  specifying  Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways; 


!■  Electric  stairways  do  the 
best  job  of  transporting  cus¬ 
tomers  from  floor-to -floor  In 
a  continuous  flow. 


fca  Electric  stairways  increase 
shopper  traffic  on  all  floors, 
thereby  increasing  sales  volume 
for  greater  profit. 


Wa  Electric  stairways  help 
make  every  floor  a  first  floor. 


Architects:  Stevens  &  Wilkinson 


Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways  serve  customers  in  leading  stores  throughout 
the  country.  Engineered  for  safety  and  durability,  Westinghouse  Electric  Stair¬ 
ways  can  be  styled  for  any  store — existing  or  new.  For  full  information  on 
electric  stairways,  as  well  as  operatorless  elevators,  write  to  our  Store  Research 
and  Planning  Service,  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  Elevator  Division, 
1 50  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS  .  .  .  PROTECTIVE  MAINTENANCE  AND  SERVICE 
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SELLING  IS  EVERYSOVY'S  JOS! 


48*'’  ANNUAL  NRMA 


JANUARY  I2'I5.  1959 


As  of  December  1st,  the  NRMA  con¬ 
vention  experts  predicted  a  convention 
registration  of  between  4,000  and  4,200. 
That  will  make  it  one  of  the  biggest 
meetings  in  the  history  of  retailing. 
An  early  sell-out  of  tickets  for  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet  is  also  indicated.  Since 
the  Statler’s  Grand  Ballroom  can,  at 
best,  accommodate  for  dinner  only 
one-fourth  of  the  delegates  who  are 
expected  at  the  convention,  it  will  not 
be  wise  to  rely  on  last-minute  reserva¬ 
tions. 

Some  changes  are  being  made  this 
year  in  the  convention’s  traditional 
format.  In  order  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  convention  theme,  “Selling  Is 
Everybody’s  Job!’’,  five  Association 
divisions  are  joining  to  sponsor  an  all¬ 
day  session  on  Tuesday,  January  11th. 
The  subjects  scheduled  for  discussion 
in  this  five-hour  seminar  amount  to  a 
short  but  comprehensive  text  on  how 
all  the  jobs  in  a  store  can  be  pointed 
more  sharply  to  the  goal  of  bigger 
volume.  Top  merchandising,  promo¬ 
tion,  management  and  personnel  exec¬ 
utives  compose  the  roster  of  speakers, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Gordon  L. 
Mallonee,  vice  president  of  Miller  & 
Rhoads  and  vice  chairman  of  the 


NRMA  Merchandising  Division. 

Harold  K.  Melnicove,  vice  president 
of  The  Hecht  Co.,  a  store  famous  for 
its  national  brand  promotions,  will 
talk  on  the  subject,  “Knowing  What 
The  Customer  Wants.’’  A.  F.  Margo- 
lies,  management  administrator  at 
Macy’s  New  York,  will  talk  on  “Gear¬ 
ing  the  Store  to  Sell  More,’’  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  strategy  of  departmental 
location  and  the  techniques  of  self¬ 
selection  presentation  of  merchandise. 
Store  management’s  contribution,  by 
means  of  better  selling  and  servicing, 
will  be  the  subject  of  Norris  B.  Brisco, 
general  operative  manager  of  Ed.  Schu¬ 
ster  &  Company,  and  chairman  of  the 
Store  Management  Group.  Top  man¬ 
agement’s  role  in  sales-building  will  be 
discussed  by  George  A.  Scott,  president 
of  Walker-Scott  Company,  in  a  speech 
entitled,  “A  Practiced  Way  to  Build 
More  Volume.”  Leonard  Nadel,  per¬ 
sonnel  director  of  Abraham  &  Straus, 
will  talk  on  “Motivating  and  Aiding 
People  to  Sell.”  The  knotty  question 
of  how  to  spark  and  coordinate  the 
whole  selling  show  will  be  examined 
by  James  F.  Tobin;  president  of  Wie- 
boldt  Stores  Company,  in  an  address 
entitled,  “Who  Is  the  Sales  Manager?” 


C.  H.  KELLSTADT 

Will  deliver  feature 
address  at  the  Thurs¬ 
day  night  banquet. 


Fred  LAZARUS,  JR.,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Federated  Department 
Stores,  has  been  chosen  to  receive  the 
NRMA’s  1959  gold  medal  award  for 
distinguished  service  to  retailing.  The 
presentation  will  be  made  at  the  ban¬ 
quet,  on  Thursday,  January  14  th, 
which  will  climax  the  Association’s 
48th  annual  convention.  The  other 
high  point  of  the  banquet  evening  will 
be  the  feature  address  by  Charles  H. 
Kellstadt,  president  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
k  Company. 
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JAMES  F.  TOBIN 

Who  will  be  the  sales 
manager,  coordinate 
the  selling  job? 


RICHARD  C.  BOND 

Curtain-raiser— on  the 
merchant,  his  city  and 
his  city’s  future. 


DAVID  L.  YUNICH 

A  look  at  rich  career 
opportunities  in  the 
field  of  retailing. 


J.  J.  MILLER 

Leader  in  Baltimore’s 
planning  heads  panel 
on  downtown  renewal. 


PAUL  MAZUR 

Long-time  advisor  to 
retailing,speaker  at  top 
management  session. 


CONVENTION 

HOTEL  STATLER,  NEW  YORK 


FRED  LAZARUS,  Jr. 

Will  receive  highest 
retail  honor,  NRMA’s 
gold  medal  award. 


Because  stock  shortage  prevention, 
like  selling,  is  everybody’s  job,  it  too 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  session  in 
which  several  NRMA  divisions  partici¬ 
pate.  This  will  be  a  panel  session  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  January  14th, 
which  will  examine  the  shortage  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  point  of  view  of  each  of 
the  store  divisions  concerned.  David 
Bluthenthal,  vice  president  of  the  Gus 
Blass  Company  and  chairman  of  the 
Merchandising  Division,  will  preside. 
John  T.  Madden,  vice  president  and 
treasurer  of  Sattler’s,  will  speak  from 
the  angle  of  the  store  principal;  the 
controller’s  responsibility  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Walter  E.  Reitz,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  operations  and  control,  of  The 
Hecht  Co.;  the  merchandise  manager’s 
by  Haydn  P,  Morgan  of  the  Spokane 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  and  the  store  mana¬ 
ger’s  by  Morton  L.  Huff,  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  Bloomingdale’s.  The  spe¬ 
cialist’s  approach  will  be  handled  by 
Sargent  J.  Curtis,  security  superintend¬ 
ent  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
and  William  F.  Alexander,  New  York 
security  consultant. 

Another  occasion  that  will  attract 
all  delegates  regardless  of  their  spe¬ 
cialties  will  be  the  curtain-raiser  lunch¬ 


eon  sponsored  by  the  Association  of 
Buying  Offices  on  Monday,  January 
12th.  The  speaker  will  be  Richard  C. 
Bond,  president  of  John  Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia,  with  an  address  entitled 
“The  Merchant  and  His  City.’’ 

The  keynote  address  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  delivered  on  Monday 
evening,  January  12th,  by  Paul  Mazur. 
A  partner  in  Lehman  Brothers,  invest¬ 
ment  bankers,  since  1927,  Mr.  Mazur 
is  well-known  in  retailing  for  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  growth  of  Federated 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  and  Allied 
Stores  Corp.,  for  his  book,  “Principles 
of  Organization  Applied  to  Mcxiern 
Retailing,’’  and  for  several  other  books 
on  economic  and  social  questions. 
The  most  recent  of  these  was  “The 
Standards  We  Raise,”  published  in 
1954. 

The  theme  of  the  Monday  evening 
general  meeting  of  the  convention  is 
“Top  Management  Perspective.”  Pres¬ 
ident  George  W.  Dowdy  will  deliver 
the  opening  address;  Malcolm  P.  Mc¬ 
Nair,  Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Re¬ 
tailing  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business’ Administration,  will  exam¬ 
ine  the  retail  outlook  for  1959,  and 
Alfred  C.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the 


NRMA  Executive  Committee,  will 
preside. 

NRMA  silver  plaques  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  retailing  will  be 
presented  to  two  retailers  whose  names 
are  to  be  announced  later  this  month. 
The  presentation  will  be  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  NRMA  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee,  Philip  M.  Talbott,  senior  vice 
president  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S., 
and  past  president  of  NRMA. 

David  L.  Yunich,  president  of  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  will  address  another 
session  whose  subject  crosses  divisional 
lines  and  engages  the  attention  of 
everyone  with  a  concern  for  retailing’s 
future.  This  meeting  will  be  sf)on- 
sored  by  the  Committee  on  Careers  in 
Retailing,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Jan¬ 
uary  13th.  Mr.  Yunich’s  topic  will  be 
“Retailing— America’s  Number  One 
Career  Opportunity  Industry.”  Doro¬ 
thy  H.  Foster,  training  director  of 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  will  speak  on 
“Executive  Development  in  Retail¬ 
ing.”  A  student  selected  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Collegiate  Retailing  Association 
will  discuss  youth’s  attitude  towards 
the  retail  career.  A  large  attendance 
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SERIES 


IBM  /50 


MAKING  BIG  NEWS  TODAY... DATA  PROCESSING 
DESIGNED  FOR  SMALL,  GROWING  BUSINESSES 

Small  businesses  of  every  type  responded  enthusiastically  to  the 
recent  introduction  of  IBM  Series  50.  The  reason . . .  here,  at  last,  a 
system  that  brings  all  of  the  operating  benefits  of  IBM  punched  card 
methods  to  smaller  companies,  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

The  Series  50  handles  your  costly  paperv\/ork  procedures  swiftly, 
accurately,  automatically.  As  a  by-product  of  regular  accounting,  you 
get  vital  operating  reports  that  help  you  plan  for  more  profit.  Im¬ 
proved  control  leads  to  informed  decisions  faster,  at  less  cost. 

A  complete  punched  card  system,  Series  50  is  the  same  in  design 
and  basic  operation  as  thousands  of  IBM  systems  now  at  work  in 
industry.  Its  applications  and  procedures  are  compatible  with  any 
size  IBM  system.  So.  the  Series  50  not  only  helps  you  grow  ...  it 
grows  with  you. 

See  the  new  IBM  Series  50  in  action,  and  get  the  facts  on  how  you 
can  benefit  by  IBM’s  more  than  44  years  of  experience  in  business 
methods.  Call  your  local  IBM  representative  today. 


lEADERSHIP  IN  DATA  PROCESSING 


MORRIS  MOSS 

Techniques  put  to  the 
test:  sales  management 
on  the  selling  floor. 


B.  FITZ-GIBBON 

No  piece  goods  pur¬ 
chase  is  complete  by 
itself;  sell  related  items! 


B.  M.  PARKER 

Taxation;  growth  pro¬ 
grams,  and  managing 
working  capital. 


GEORGE  A.  scon 

Foctis  on  bigger  vol¬ 
ume.  a  realistic  aim 
for  every  store  in  1959. 


f 

4  h 


■  i 


SAMUEL  J.  COHEN 

Cultivation  of  better 
relations  with  vendors 
and  how  it  pays  off. 


of  students  as  well  as  retailers  is  ex¬ 
pected,  and  if  past  experience  is  any 
guide  the  questions-from-the-floor  per¬ 
iod  will  be  a  very  lively  one.  Theodore 
Schlesinger,  vice  president  of  Allied 
Stores  Corporation  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Careers  in  Retail¬ 
ing,  will  preside. 

“The  Downtown  Comeback”  will 
be  the  theme  of  a  session  sp>onsored 
jointly  by  the  NRMA  Downtown  De¬ 
velopment  Committee  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Retail  Association  Executives.  It 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  morning, 
January  13th,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  E.  Willard  Dennis,  director  of  Sib¬ 
ley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  and  chairman  of 
the  Downtown  Development  Com¬ 
mittee. 

“What  Does  Electronics  Mean  to 
Merchants?”  is  the  theme  of  a  session 
that  will  be  of  equal  interest  to  store 
heads,  merchandisers,  controllers  and 
research  specialists.  Jointly  sponsored 
by  the  Retail  Research  Institute  and 
the  Merchandising  Division,  it  will 
examine  the  problems  of  developing 
adequate  merchandise  information 
through  the  use  of  electronic  equip¬ 
ment.  The  chairman  will  be  C.  Robert 
McBrier,  vice  president,  finance,  of 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  and  the  panel 
members  will  be:  DeFord  Mills,  part¬ 
ner  in  Cresap,  McCormick  8c  Paget; 
Zelva  McMilan,  controller  of  Joseph 
Magnin  Co.;  Saul  Winter,  controller 
of  Roos  Brothers;  Robert  M.  Seyfarth, 
research  director  of  Sears,  Roebuck, 
and  Bernard  Smith,  professor  at  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Re¬ 
tailing. 

Besides  these  sessions  of  general 
interest  in  which  several  divisions  of 
the  Association  are  meeting  together. 


each  division  has  its  own  full  sched¬ 
ule  of  specialized  sessions. 

The  Merchandising  Division  and  its 
associated  groups  will  hold  separate 
sessions  on  the  merchandising  of  ready- 
to-wear,  piece  goods,  accessories  and 
smallwares,  and  men’s  and  boys’  wear. 
Speakers  who  have  been  added  to  the 
Merchandising  Division  program  since 
the  preliminary  convention  program 
was  distributed  last  month  include 
the  following.  Ralph  E.  Ladue,  Jr., 
vice  president  of  John  David;  Walter 
Ress,  vice  president  of  College  Teens, 
Inc.,  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Edwards,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  at  Woodward  8c 
Lothrop. 

The  Smaller  Stores  Division  pro¬ 
gram  starts  on  Monday  with  a  session 
devoted  to  ways  and  means  of  meeting 
competition  effectively.  The  Division’s 
annual  dinner  meeting  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday  evening,  January  13th, 
after  the  all-day  session  on  selling.  An¬ 
other  special  session  for  smaller  stores 
will  be  held  Thursday  morning,  Janu¬ 
ary  15th,  on  financial  management, 
estate  tax  and  family  ownership. 

The  Personnel  Group  meets  inde¬ 
pendently  on  Monday  afternoon,  Jan¬ 
uary  12th,  for  a  session  on  executive 
development,  and  on  Wednesday 
morning,  January  14th,  for  a  program 
devoted  to  current  employee  relations 
problems.  DE  representatives  will 
have  two  Wednesday  sessions  of  their 
own,  at  8:15  A.M.  and  at  2:30  P.M. 

The  Controllers’  Congress,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  taking  part  in  the  stock  short¬ 
ages  session  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
has  two  sp>ecialized  meetings  of  its 
own.  The  subject  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  January  13th,  will  be  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  accounts  receivable  and  the  im¬ 


pact  of  taxation  on  capital  expenditure 
programs.  On  Wednesday  morning, 
January  14th,  the  controllers  meet  to 
discuss  the  new  tax  laws. 

The  Store  Management  Group  will 
hold  its  first  independent  session  on 
Wednesday  morning,  January  14th. 
The  subject  is  “Merchandising  the 
Operating  Dollar.”  The  panel  of 
speakers  announced  in  the  preliminary 
program  was  completed  this  month 
with  the  addition  of  Howard  Davis, 
store  superintendent  of  Jordan  Marsh. 
The  Group  meets  again  on  Thursday 
morning,  January  15th,  for  a  session 
on  “Putting  Sales  Management  to 
Work.”  Besides  the  speakers  previous¬ 
ly  announced,  Charles  Cronheim, 
senior  vice  president  of  L.  Bamberger 
8:  Co.,  will  be  on  the  program.  His 
topic  will  be  sales  management  in  the 
multiple-store  organization. 

A  Sales  Promotion  Division  session 
is  scheduled  for  Monday  afternoon. 
Tuesday  will  be  devoted  to  the  all-day 
selling  meeting.  An  8:00  A.M.  break¬ 
fast  meeting  on  Wednesday  will  study 
the  profit  potential  in  a  Western  de¬ 
partment  or  classification.  Wednesday 
afternoon  will  see  the  Bell  Telephone 
System’s  dramatized  presentation  on 
telephone  selling.  Immediately  after 
that,  at  5:00  P.M.,  a  Holiday  Maga¬ 
zine  musical  show  will  be  on  view. 

The  Credit  Management  Division 
has  two  sessions  on  Tuesday  morning, 
January  13th.  An  8:15  A.M.  meeting 
will  be  on  smaller  store  problems, 
and  the  9:. 30  meeting  will  take  up 
money  management  and  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable.  The  Traffic  Group  will  hold 
a  question-and-answer  session  on  all 
aspects  of  transportation,  receiving 
and  marking  on  Tuesday  afternon. 
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Selling-est”  rugs  In  the  country 


The  reason -AVI  SCO®  rayon 


Check  these  features!  •  outstanding  color 
fastness  •  unequaled  color  clarity  •  unequaled 
pattern  definition  •  machine  washable  •  per¬ 
formance-tested  quality  •  economical,  too! 


The  word  has  been  getting  around  and  customers 
all  over  the  country  are  asking  for  accent  rugs  and 
bathmat  sets  of  Avisco®  rayon  wearing  the  famous 
Avisco  integrity  tag.  Take  a  look  at  the  features 
listed,  and  you’ll  see  why.  Wonderful  for  gifts,  too. 
Be  sure  you  stock,  display  and  promote  the  rugs 
your  customers  will  be  asking  for. 


HERE  ARE  PINE  MANUPACTURER8  USINO  AVISCO®  RAYON  I 


ACCENT  RUGS 

Aldon  Rug  Mills,  Inc. 

E.  T.  Barwick  Mills 
Cabin  Crafts-Needletuft 


Callaway  Mills,  Inc. 

Maples  Company 

(H.  L  Carls,  Sales  Agent) 


Jean-Alan  Products  Co. 
Monarch  Rug  Mills,  Inc. 
Patcraft  Mills,  Inc. 


Callaway  Mills,  Inc. 
Carter  Brothers,  Inc. 
Charm  Tred  Mills 


AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORPORATION,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 
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How  Minneapolis  Retailers  Cultivate 
Trailer-Home  Customers 


These  customers  spend  an  average  of  $57.03  a  week  in  local  stores 


ONE  in  every  25  American  families 
either  owns  a  mobile  home  or 
contemplates  purchasing  one.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Trailer  Home 
Owners,  the  average  trailer-dwelling 
family  stays  put  in  one  locality  for  18 
months  and  spends  an  average  S57.03 
weekly  with  local  merchants. 

Stores  in  the  Minneapolis  area  have 
found  it  very  worth  while  to  develop 
a  number  of  special  promotions  and 
services  for  trailerites.  Donaldson’s 
Southdale  store  uses  weekly  ad  space 
for  items  carried  in  stock  especially  for 
trailer  families.  This  is  presented  as  a 
“Trailer  Column.”  One  of  its  features 
is  photographs  of  the  various  commu¬ 
nity  trailer  parks  and  of  typical  trailer 
homes.  Another  Donaldson  feature  is 
an  institutional  column  called  “Mobile 
Homes.”  Anyone  may  submit  short, 
practical  items  on  trailer  decoration, 
housekeeping,  cooking  and  child  care. 
Every  accepted  item  gets  a  byline  and 
the  writer  gets  a  credit  slip  worth  50 
cents  for  each  item. 

Powers,  Minneapolis,  has  set  up  a 
sp>ecial  “Mobile  Home  Corner”  in  the 
store.  Here  are  appliances,  home  fur¬ 
nishings  and  television  sets  especially 
designed  or  esjsecially  suitable  for  the 
home  on  wheels.  Trailer  customers 
stop  by  regularly  to  see  what  new 
thing  has  been  develojjed  for  their 
use.  The  walls  are  decorated  with 
photos  of  trailers,  supplied  by  local 
trailer  dealers.  There  is  a  bulletin 
board  here  too,  on  which  trailer  cus- 
tomes  may  p>ost  notices  of  all  kinds: 
items  for  sale,  baby  sitter  service,  etc. 
The  only  requirement  is  that  those 


By  Jack  Yzermans 


who  wish  to  use  the  bulletin  board 
must  come  in  personally  and  affix  their 
own  communiques  to  the  board— using 
thumbtacks  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Dayton’s  regular  window  displays 
for  trailer  customers  include  selected 
appliances,  home  furnishings  and 
sportswear.  They  also  feature  tiny 
models  of  “dream  home  mobile  units,” 
colored  photographs  of  handsome 
trailers  and  displays  of  such  magazines 
as  Trailer  Life,  Trailer  Travel  and 
Mobile  Homes.  Dayton’s  makes  it  a 
practice  to  send  letters  of  welcome  to 
newcomers  to  the  trailer  parks.  Names 
of  new  residents  planning  a  fairly  long 
stay  are  obtained  from  the  park  man¬ 
agers. 

Power’s  Knollwood  Shopping  Center 
store  is  sponsoring  a  letter-writing 
contest  on  the  subject,  “Why  I  Enjoy 
Trailer  Life.”  The  best  letters  are 
published  from  time  to  time  in  news¬ 
paper  ad  space.  Prizes  are  small, 
amounting  to  $20  in  all,  but  much 
interest  is  generated  among  members 
of  the  mobile  home  clan  and  others 
as  well. 

Because  the  trailer  housewife  has 

mmmmmmmmmmimmmmmmmmmmm 

Philco  Trailer  Department 

Philco,  Corporation  announced  last 
month  that  it  had  established  a  special 
department  to  handle  the  sales  of  its 
products  to  mobile  home  manufactur¬ 
ers.  These  will  include  not  only  the 
major  appliances  which  are  a  regular 
part  of  the  trailer  package,  but  the 
new  "Predicta"  television  receivers  and 
hi-fi  music  installations  as  well. 


such  limited  kitchen  space  there  is 
much  opportunity  to  sell  her  efficient 
small  appliances.  Retailers  have  found 
that  an  excellent  way  to  stimulate  such 
business  is  to  hold  trailer  recipe  con¬ 
tests.  These  appear  in  ad  space  which 
also  contains  photographs  of  well- 
organized  mobile-home  kitchens. 

It’s  always  a  good  idea  to  send  let¬ 
ters  to  the  owners  of  trailer  courts 
which  they  may  post  on  their  office 
bulletin  boards.  These  invite  trailer¬ 
ites  to  visit  the  store  and  to  open 
charge  accounts.  To  help  build  a  spe¬ 
cial  mailing  list,  the  new  trailer  resi¬ 
dent  can  be  invited  to  come  in  to  the 
store  and  fill  in  a  card  with  her  name 
and  trailer  court  address,  in  return  for 
which  she  can  receive  a  small  gift  or 
gift  certificate. 

Trailer  Day,  held  once  a  month, 
yields  surprisingly  gocxl  results.  Spe¬ 
cials  for  trailers  are  featured  throu^- 
out  the  store  and  in  ads  and  window 
displays. 

It’s  all  part  of  the  effort,  both  friend¬ 
ly  and  businesslike,  to  make  the  trailer 
wife  feel  at  home  in  the  community 
and  its  stores.  She  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  good  customer,  whose  spe¬ 
cial  needs  can  be  profitably  met  by 
retailers  who  are  alive  to  the  potentials 
of  this  market.  Most  of  the  familio 
have  breadwinners  who  work  locally. 
The  National  Association  of  Trailer 
Home  Owners  points  out  that  banks 
are  most  receptive  to  trailerites,  con¬ 
sidering  the  mobile  home  as  a  very 
good  investment,  and  that  there  are 
few  repossessions'  of  furniture  or  other 
merchandise  sold  to  people  in  thh 
category. 
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REVOLVING  CREDIT? 


30-DAY?  TIME  PAYMENT? 

Make  any  credit  system  simplicity  itself 


A  Burroughs  Sensimatic  Accounting  Machine  (either  numerical  or  with 
typewriter)  gives  you  new  automation  and  tighter  control  of  any  credit  plan 
— 30-day,  revolving  credit,  time  payment,  or  others. 

IT'S  FAST!  For  example,  the  Sensimatic  can  complete  a  credit  history  in 
mere  seconds.  Revolving  credit,  30-day,  and  time  payment  accounts 
handled  quickly  and  easily  on  the  same  machine. 

IT’S  SIMPLE!  The  Sensimatic  is  pre-programmed  to  make  the  decisions 
for  the  operator  automatically.  Operators  learn  their  jobs  fast. 

WELCOME  RESULTS!  Billing  and  other  accounting  operations  are 
handled  with  ease.  Fewer  machines  and  operators.  Less  operator  training. 
More  office  space.  And  credit  accounting  costs  drop. 

Call  our  nearby  branch  today  and  talk  over  your  credit  accounting  prob¬ 
lems  with  a  Burroughs  systems  expert.  Have  him  demonstrate  the  ^nsi- 
matic  solution.  Or  write  for  the  new  booklet  “Credit  Control.”  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Burroughs  Division,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

Burrougha  and  Senaimatic — TM’s. 


Biarroughis  Corporation 

**NEW  DIMENSIONS  j  in  electronics  and  data  processing  systems 

See  US  at  the  N.R.M.A.,  New  York,  Booths  12  and  13 
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CAREERS  IN  RETAILING 


DE's  Contribution  to  Distribution 
Is  Demonstrated  by  Virginia  Suruey 

Among  the  former  DE  students  surveyed,  almost  all  of 
those  who  are  working  full  time  hold  jobs  in  distribu¬ 
tion.  Seventy-two  per  cent  of  these  workers  are  in 
retailing.  Sixteen  per  cent  have  management  status. 

By  John  0.  Perreault,  Supervisor,  Adult  Education,  Richmond  Public  Schools 


Each  year  some  1,500  graduates  of 
programs  of  education  for  distri¬ 
bution  leave  Virginia’s  high  schools 
to  assume  full-time  situations  in  the 
market  place.  How  many  of  these 
young  people,  trained  in  the  arts  of 
distribution  and  merchandising,  ob¬ 
tain  and  retain  full-time  employment 
in  these  fields?  That  is  the  question 
which  Virginia's  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  Service  set  out  to  determine. 
To  put  it  another  way,  the  question 
boiled  down  to  this:  Does  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education  prepare  its  students  for 
careers  in  distribution  or  its  related 
fields? 

Objectives  of  Follow-Up.  To  secure 
authoritative  answers  to  the  above 
questions  a  follow-up  survey  of  31 
schools  representing  every  section  of 
the  Old  Dominion,  and  covering  pro¬ 
gram  graduates  over  a  five-year  f)eriod 
(1951-1955)  was  undertaken.  Specific¬ 
ally  the  study  set  out  to  achieve  the 
following  three  objectives: 

1.  To  discover  what  the  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education  students  who  graduat¬ 
ed  between  1951  and  1955,  or  who 
dropped  out  of  school  at  the  end  of 
the  junior  year,  are  now  doing. 

2.  To  determine  to  what  extent  the 
students  have  remained  in  distributive 


occupations  since  high  school. 

3.  To  establish  a  procedure  of  fol¬ 
low-up  that  can  become  a  permanent 
annual  part  of  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion’s  program  of  appraisal. 

Records  of  the  Virginia  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  show  that 


5,733  students  had  completed  one  or  ; 
more  years  of  Distributive  Education  ] 
training  in  Virginia’s  public  high 
schools  during  the  five-year  period  cov-  ; 
ered.  Of  this  number  1,701,  or  ap-  ; 
proximately  30  per  cent  of  the  state 
total,  had  been  trained  in  the  31 


i  Changes  Urged  in  Pennsylvania  DE  Program 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  research  study  of  the  Distributive  Education  program 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  completed  by  the 
Graduate  School  of  Retailing  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  made  in  the  report  include  these:  (1)  that  consideration  be  given  to 
changing  the  name  of  the  program,  (2)  that  a  missionary  group  of  field 
supervisors  be  organized  to  insure  a  better  flow  of  information,  and  (3)  that 
more  attention  and  promotion  be  directed  towards  communities  with  popula¬ 
tions  under  30,000. 

It  is  expected  that  important  changes  will  be  made  in  the  Pennsylvania 
program  as  a  result  of  the  study.  It  was  authorized  by  the  State  Board 
of  Vocational  Education  from  a  proposal  submitted  by  Robert  T.  Stoner, 
state  director  of  vocational  education. 

Another  study,  concentrating  on  metropolitan  DE  programs  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  now  being  conducted  by  the  Educational  Service  Bureau  of  Temple 
University.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  educational  authorities  in  other  states  to  initiate  Distributive 
Education  programs  in  large  cities.  This  report  will  collect  and  describe 
effective  programs  in  eight  areas  of  interest:  promotion,  administration, 
curriculum,  teaching,  supervising,  coordination,  public  relations,  and  advisory 
committees. 
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schools  included  in  the  study.  The 
survey  produced  1,167  individual  re¬ 
sponses  from  former  students.  These 
represent  20  per  cent  of  the  total  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  state  enrollment 
for  the  survey  period  and  69  per  cent 
of  the  Distributive  Education  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  31  participating  schools. 
Th^  31  schools  included  are  scattered 
across  the  entire  state,  and  vary  con¬ 
siderably  both  as  to  size  and  commu¬ 
nity  economic-social-cultural  pattern. 
It  seems,  therefore,  proper  to  conclude 
that  the  composite  picture  developed 
from  the  responses  secured  is  truly 
representative  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 

The  Findings.  The  graphs  and  com¬ 
mentary  included  in  the  full  survey 
report  provide  a  mass  of  important 
and  interesting  detail,  but  the  major 
implications  can  be  gratifyingly  and 
simply  stated:  The  program  of  coop¬ 
erative  training  in  distributive  occu¬ 
pations  is  doing  a  remarkable  job  of 
selecting  and  training  Virginia’s  young 
people  for  permanent  employment  in 
the  field  of  distribution. 

Over  half  (54  per  cent)  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  alumni  are  now  working  in  dis¬ 
tributive  occupations.  The  last  years 
of  the  survey  period  indicated  an  up¬ 
turn  even  for  this  relatively  high  fig¬ 
ure.  (The  report  of  the  single  year  of 
1955  shows  a  full  64  per  cent  so  en¬ 
gaged.)  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  were  fulfilling  their  military 
duty  at  the  survey  time  and  were, 
therefore,  temporarily  withdrawn  from 
the  civilian  labor  force.  Doubtless  the 
majority  of  these  will  re-enter  the  oc¬ 
cupational  ranks  upon  the  completion 
of  military  duty. 

Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  are  women  engaged  in  household 
duties;  these  constitute  a  reserve  of 
trained  workers  who  are  prepared  to 
periodically  move  in  and  out  of  the 
stream  of  distribution  as  the  demands 
of  business  or  the  needs  of  their  fami¬ 
lies  indicate. 

The  fact  that  four  per  cent  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  full-time  educational  activi¬ 
ties  on  the  post-high  school  and  college 
level,  or  that  seven  per  cent  combine 
such  activity  with  a  part-time  job,  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  vast  majority  of  stu¬ 
dents  consider  their  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation  course  in  high  school  to  be 
terminal  training.  This  of  course  is 
what  the  program  was  designed  to  be. 


The  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  1955  of 
those  going  to  college  is  dramatic 
proof,  however,  that  students  can  se¬ 
lect  Distributive  Education  or  other 
phases  of  vocational  education  as  a 
part  of  their  high  school  program 
without,  as  is  frequently  erroneously 
held,  eliminating  the  possibility  of  a 
college  education.  This  increase  also 
reflects  the  effort  made  in  that  period 
to  make  scholarships  available  to  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  high  school  grad¬ 
uates,  and  so  raise  them  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  ranks  in  the  field  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  or  prepare  them  to  join  the  edu¬ 
cational  forces  as  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  coordinators.  Already  several  of 
these  young  people  are  back  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  communities  providing  training 
opportunities  for  the  “younger  gener¬ 
ation.” 

Types  of  Positions  Held.  Distributive 
Education  is  designed  to  prepare  its 
students  for  full-time  occupations  in 
many  segments  of  the  field  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Broadly  speaking,  these  include 
retailing,  wholesaling  and  the  service 
trades.  As  a  practical  approach  a 
large  percentage  of  the  students  re¬ 
ceive  their  “basic  training”  in  retail 
establishments.  What  kind  of  jobs  do 
they  hold  thereafter?  The  survey  shows 
that  72  per  cent  remain  in  inside  sell¬ 
ing  or  retailing.  Five  per  cent  eventu¬ 
ally  move  to  outside  selling,  and  23  per 
cent  enter  the  service  trades  either  on 
their  own  or  working  in  an  established 
firm. 

Among  the  variety  of  jobs  reported 
are  the  following;  selling,  stock  work, 
route  selling,  banking,  finance,  design¬ 
ing,  credit  work,  cashiering,  automo¬ 
bile  selling,  insurance,  advertising, 
checking,  beauty  shop  management, 
radio  and  TV  service,  traffic,  service 
station  management,  and  trade  associ¬ 
ation  service. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  the 
student  who  has  had  the  advantage  of 
special  guidance  and  training  will 
move  forward  more  rapidly  in  his 
selected  field.  Does  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation  provide  such  a  “jet  assist?” 
Again  the  survey  reveals  some  gratify¬ 
ing  answers.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  are  in  management  or  super¬ 
visory  p>ositions.  These  include  situa¬ 
tions  as  owner,  sole  manager,  assistant 
manager,  finance  manager,  department 
manager,  and  sales  supervisor. 


Recruitment  Problem: 
Diminishing  Supply  of 
Workers  Aged  25-35 

By  Stephen  K,  Small,  Secretary, 
NRMA  Careers  Committee 

The  nation’s  industries  face  two  seri- 
)us  problems. 

First,  the  increasing  complexity  of 
industry  today  is  causing  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  skilled,  professional 
and  executive  positions.  This  trend 
shows  no  signs  of  slackening.  Over 
the  long  term  it  is  likely  that  the  trend 
will  radically  alter  traditional  indus¬ 
trial  ratios  of  executive  to  non-execu¬ 
tive  p>ersonnel. 

Second,  the  number  of  jobs  of  all 
kinds,  espjecially  professional  and  ex¬ 
ecutive,  is  increasing  much  more  rap>- 
idly  than  the  available  labor  supply. 
Each  year  the  number  of  people  avail¬ 
able  for  work  in  relation  to  total  pop¬ 
ulation  is  dropping.  And  at  the  same 
time,  the  number  of  young  people  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  25  and  35  is  drop¬ 
ping  radically,  due  to  lowered  birth¬ 
rates  during  the  ’thirties  and  early 
’forties. 

In  the  face  of  these  problems,  indus¬ 
try  after  industry  has  entered  the  com- 
p>etition  for  young  minds  and  young 
interests.  Besieging  young  pieople  to¬ 
day  is  a  thousand-barrelled  barrage 
of  propaganda  beamed  by  a  band  of 
hotly  compjetitive  fields,  ranging  from 
business  sp)ecialties  through  science, 
teaching,  social  work  and  the  military. 
The  talented  only  are  being  wooed, 
many  while  still  in  grade  school.  This 
race  for  young  minds  did  not  slacken 
seriously  with  the  slowed  business 
pace  of  the  past  year.  The  actual  hir¬ 
ing  of  college  graduates,  for  instance, 
while  off  slightly  in  some  companies, 
showed  no  substantial  letdown  last 
June.  The  motivational  efforts  back¬ 
ing  up  the  company  recruiters  have 
not  been  diminished,  and  the  college 
graduate  who  wants  a  job  can  find 
one  easily  enough  if  he  stretches  his 
legs.  Young  minds  have  not  pirop)elled 
young  legs  toward  retailing  in  the  past, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  won¬ 
dering  whether  they  will  in  future  if 
the  industry  does  not  promote  itself 
diligently  as  a  career  field. 
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RETAIL  POLICY 

The  Case  Against 
Sunday  Openings 

NRMA  and  the  Variety  Stores  Association  join  in  condemning 
the  practice  as  damaging  to  the  good  name  of  retailing  and 
of  questionable  economic  value  as  well. 


UNQUALIFIED  opposition  to  the 
practice  of  Sunday  store  openings 
was  expressed  by  the  NRMA  and  by 
the  Variety  Stores  Association  last 
month  in  an  “appeal  to  the  communi¬ 
ty  and  business  conscience”  of  retail¬ 
ers.  George  W.  Dowdy,  president  of 
the  NRMA  and  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Belk  Brothers  Company,  said: 

“.Most  Americans,  churchgoers  or 
not,  regard  Sunday  as  a  traditional  day 
of  rest  and  relaxation.  Although  stores 
in  most  communities  could  remain 
open  on  Sunday,  the  forward-think¬ 
ing  retailer  recognizes  that  Sunday 
openings  make  no  contribution  to  the 
gootl  name  of  retailing,  perform  no 
vital  service  for  the  vast  majority  of 
customers,  and  contribute  relatively 
little  to  the  nation’s  economy. 

“On  the  other  hand,  Sunday  open¬ 
ings  create  public  relations  problems 
for  retailing  and  contribute  mightily 
to  the  industry’s  problems  in  the  vital 
areas  of  personnel  relations  and  re¬ 
cruitment. 

“There  is  no  need  for  any  retailer 
to  ofjen  on  any  Sunday,  and  we  strong¬ 
ly  condemn  such  a  practice.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Association 
has  long  been  opposed  to  the  opening 
of  retail  stores  on  Sundays,  with  only 
certain  exceptions.  This  policy  was 
stated  succinctly  in  a  resolution  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Association’s  members  at 
the  last  NRMA  Annual  Convention, 
in  January,  1958,  which  read: 

“  ‘We  urge  that  all  stores  be  closed 
on  Sunday  except  those  primarily  en¬ 
gaged  in  selling  articles  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  health  and  well  being  of 
the  community,’ 


“  I  he  matter  is  one  for  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  business  conscience  of  the 
individual  retailer,  but  we  hope  that 
all  retailers  will  remember  their  obli¬ 
gation  to  the  Sabbath  and  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  public  during  the 
Christmas  selling  season,  when  short 
term  prospects  appear  to  make  Sunday 
openings  a  more  attractive  practice 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
We  strongly  urge  retail  stores  to  re¬ 
main  closed  on  Sundays.” 

Variety  Stores  Statement.  “Preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  American  tradition  of  non¬ 
commercial  Sunday  observance  is  ac¬ 
tively  supported  by  the  Variety  Stores 
Association,”  said  J.  S.  Mack,  presi¬ 
dent  of  that  organization.  “Member 
variety  store  companies  have  voted 
their  opposition  to  the  Sunday  selling 
of  general  merchandise  and  urge  pub¬ 
lic  recognition  of  its  effects  before  it 
is  too  late.” 

.  Mack  is  president  of  the  G.  C.  Mur¬ 
phy  Company,  headquartered  in  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Pennsylvania,  which  oper¬ 
ates  326  variety  stores  in  18  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  warned 
“that  Sunday  selling,  now  limited  to  a 
relatively  few  sections  of  the  country, 
will,  unless  checked,  spread  rapidly 
during  the  busiest  season  of  the  year. 
It  is  not  likely  that  informed  public 
opinion  will  support  turning  Sundays, 
especially  those  preceding  Christmas, 
into  business-as-usual  days. 

“Family,  religious  and  the  business 
life  of  every  community  will  be 
changed  by  Sunday  selling.  The  Va¬ 
riety  Stores  Association  recommends 
that  retailers  join  with  local  civic  and 


religious  leaders  of  all  faiths  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  heritage  of  non-commercial 
Sundays.” 

Women's  Clubs  Support.  The  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  immediately  went  on 
record  as  favoring  the  aims  of  the  re¬ 
tailing  groups.  Mrs.  Chloe  Gifford, 
president,  said:’ 

“The  GFWC  places  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  emphasis  upon  the  spiritual  as¬ 
pect  of  life  in  the  U.S.A.  as  a  great 
source  of  strength  to  our  nation. 

“We  noted  that  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  has  a  resolu¬ 
tion  recommending  that  all  retail 
stores  be  closed  on  Sunday  except 
those  deemed  by  the  local  communities 
as  necessary  to  supply  the  needs  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  community. 

“GFWC  wishes  to  commend  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion,  believing  this  action  would  pre¬ 
serve  Sunday  as  a  day  for  spiritual 
activities  and  will  encourage  families 
to  attend  the  churches  of  their  choice. 
This  emphasizes  the  GFWC  resolu¬ 
tion,  ‘an  affirmation  of  faith,’  which 
states  that  it  is  an  immutable  fact 
that:  ‘God  reigns  and  all  men  must 
take  account  of  Him’.” 

Religious  Groups.  The  Reverend  Mel¬ 
vin  M.  Forney,  general  secretary  of 
the  Lord’s  Day  Alliance  in  the  U.S., 
New  York  City,  said: 

“It  is  fitting  that  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association  and  the 
Variety  Stores  Association  should  take 
the  Thanksgiving  season  to  ask  all 
merchants  to  close  their  businesses  on 


Sunday.  The  American  economy  has 
prospered  upon  the  principle  that 
Sunday  is  for  church,  not  for  business. 
Let’s  keep  it  that  way.” 

Paul  W.  Rischell,  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  Department  of  Christian  Social 
Relations,  Protestant  Council  of  New 
Yoik,_  said: 

“We  believe  that  the  observance  of 
a  weekly  day  of  rest  is  sound  public 
policy  required  by  health  and  welfare 
as  well  as  by  religion.  To  that  end 
we  are  in  opposition  to  the  extension 
of  commercialization  on  Sunday.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  are  glad  to  endorse  the 
proposal  of  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  and  the  Variety 
Stores  Association.” 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  Washington,  D.  C.,  point¬ 
ed  out  that  many  officials  of  the 
Catholic  church  have  opposed  the 
commercialization  of  the  Sabbath. 
Father  John  E.  Kelly  said: 

“It  takes  two  to  make  a  sale,  and  in 
Sunday  and  holy  day  shopping  it  is  as 
much  the  buyer’s  as  the  seller’s  lapse. 
The  w’orking  people  who  shop  on 
Sunday  are  really  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish.” 

Noted  Catholic  clergymen  who  have 
op|x>sed  Sunday  shopping  include 
■Archbishop  Thomas  A.  Connolly  of 
Seattle,  Bishop  George  J.  Rehring  of 
Toledo,  Archbishop  Francis  P.  Keough 
of  Baltimore,  and  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman  of  New  York.  Cardinal 
Spellman  has  called  Sunday  shopping 
an  “insidious”  practice. 

The  Reverend  Cameron  P.  Hall, 
executive  director.  Department  of  the 
Church  in  Economic  Life,  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ,  said: 

“I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  this 
influential  business  organization  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  serious  nature  of  the 
mounting  economic  pressures  upon 
the  observance  of  Sunday.  They  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  forthright¬ 
ness  and  sense  of  social  responsibility 
represented  by  this  action.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  their  position  will  meet 
with  hearty  endorsement  by  many, 
many  church  people  throughout  the 
country.  This  is  a  fine  example  of 
voluntary  action  by  a  responsible 
group  immediately  involved  in  this 
growing  problem.  It  is  the  kind  of 
action  which  will  help  lessen  the  need 
for  restrictive  laws  and  other  forms  of 
government  intervention.” 
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A  Numbered  Population.  The  pro¬ 
posal  that  a  permanent  identification 
number  be  assigned  to  every  U.  S.  citi¬ 
zen  at  birth  has  been  made  in  the  past 
by  various  organizations,  including 
law'  enforcement  agencies.  Last  month 
the  Electronics  Committee  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Research  Institute  of  the  NRMA 
pointetl  out  that  such  identification 
by  number  would  facilitate  credit  and 
accounts  receivable  operations  and 
recommended  that  Federal  coopera¬ 
tion  be  enlisted  to  get  the  project 
under  way. 

The  movement  is  gaining  strength 
in  many  quarters,  but  its  businesslike 
aims  are  admittedly  handicapped  by 
the  implications  of  regimentation  in 
the  proposal.  Public  acceptance  would 
be  likely  only  after  considerable  edu¬ 
cation. 

Meanwhile,  said  the  Committee, 
merchants  should  go  ahead  with  a 
numbering  plan  at  the  community 
level.  Stores  would  assign  a  number 
to  each  customer’s  credit  account  in 
an  alpha-numerical  file.  Present  alpha¬ 
betical  files  would  be  converted  mere¬ 
ly  by  adding  the  appropriate  number 
to  the  account’s  file  card. 

The  Committee  noted  that  a  nu¬ 
merical  filing  system  is  necessary  with 
electronic  data  processing  installa¬ 
tions.  Stores  using  such  installations 
have  found  that  numbering  their  ac¬ 
counts  speeds  up  processing  immeas¬ 
urably. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  in  Kansas 
Ca'ty  aiul  Pittsburgh  to  assign  such 
numbers  to  store  customers  on  a 
group,  or  pool,  basis,  the  Committee 
pointed  out.  Under  these  plans  the 
local  credit  association  issues  a  num¬ 
ber  for  each  customer,  and  every  store 
in  the  community  utilizes  the  same 
number  in  filing  and  processing  data 
on  this  customer.  The  system  is  de¬ 
signed  to  speed  up  the  processing  of 
credit  applications,  as  well  as  internal 
operations  in  stores. 

The  recommendations  of  the  NRMA 
group’s  committee  were  developed 
during  a  two-day  meeting  in  New 
York  City.  The  Committee  will  make 
an  interim  report  on  acceptance  of  its 
numerical  plan  during  the  NRMA’s 
48th  Annual  Convention  in  January. 
Present  at  the  meeting  last  month 
were:  James  Caldwell,  Montgomery 


Month 

Ward:  Glen  P.  Charpie,  W.  T.  Grant 
Company;  Joseph  Creighton,  Freder¬ 
ick  Atkins,  Inc.;  William  Darrow,  City 
Stores  Mercantile;  Ralph  Eidem, 
Ernest  &  Ernst;  Ethel  Langtry,  direct¬ 
or  of  the  Retail  Research  Institute, 
NRMA;  C.  Robert  McBrier,  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop;  Harry  Margules, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Pittsburgh;  James 
Noell,  Allied  Stores  Corporation; 
Henry  F.  Sherwood,  Touche,  Niven, 
Bailey  &  Smart;  Robert  M.  Seyfarth, 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company;  Sam  Fos- 
dick,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.;  and  Fred 
Bleckwenn,  Mercantile  Stores. 

.Also  Kurt  Schaffir,  Dr.  David  B. 
Hertz  and  Charles  G.  .Abbott,  Arthur 
.Andersen  &  Company;  Karl  W.  John¬ 
son  and  Eldon  C.  Higgins,  Le  Febure 
Corporation;  Charles  J.  Coulter,  Jr., 
John  Diebold  &:  Associates;  Carl  P. 
Saltzman  and  Joseph  Auerbach,  Carl 
P.  Saltzman  &  Associates;  A1  Auerbach, 
Digitronics  Corporation;  William  J. 
Noonan,  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines;  George  Nesmith,  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  and  Art  Wil¬ 
kinson,  Cresap,  McCormick  &  Paget. 

Buying  from  Japan.  “When  I  think 
of  the  merchandise  we  used  to  receive 
from  Japan  before  the  war  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  what  we  are  receiving 
now,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  same 
country  is  producing  our  present  mer¬ 
chandise.”  The  comment  came  from 
a  director  of  the  Merchandising  Divis¬ 
ion,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  about 
store  experience  with  Japanese  mer¬ 
chandise.  .Although  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  complaints,  practically  all  the 
answers  confirmed  the  fact  that  Japan¬ 
ese  imports  are  steadily  improving  in 
quality.  The  survey  was  made  by 
William  Burston,  division  manager, 
in  preparation  for  a  conference  last 
month  between  a  JETRO-sponsored 
delegation  of  manufacturers  from 
Japan  and  members  of  NRMA’s  For¬ 
eign  Trade  Committee. 

Responses  from  stores  ranged  all  the 
way  from  glowing  praise  to  severe  crit¬ 
icism  of  Japanese  goexis.  The  picture, 
in  general,  was  this:  experience  is  gen¬ 
erally  good  when  buyers  are  selective, 
when  they  give  detailed  sjjecifications, 
when  they  order  quality  merchandise 
rather  than  price  merchandise,  and. 
above  all,  when  the  store  has  its  own 
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TO  STORE  PRINCIPALS: 

The  Retail  Research  Institute  of  the  NRMA  is  pleased  to  submit 
for  consideration  by  the  industry,  the  SURVEY  OF  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION  OF  SINGLE-UNIT  DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY 
STORES  prepared  by  Cresap,  McCormick  &  Paget,  management 
consultants.  This  report  presents  an  imaginative  approach  to  the 
problem  of  department  and  specialty  store  organization.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Retail  Research  Institute,  this  report  merits  serious 
consideration  by  the  retail  industry. 

The  problem  of  organization  in  retail  stores  has  existed  for  many 
years,  but  has  come  to  the  forefront  in  recent  years  because  of  the 
transformation  of  department  and  specialty  stores  into  multi-unit 
operations,  as  the  result  of  adding  branch  stores.  Interest  in  this 
subject  has  been  evidenced  by  the  attendance,  primarily  of  store 
principals,  at  seminars  presented  by  the  Controllers’  Congress  Re¬ 
search  Committee  (which  was  the  predecessor  of  the  Retail  Research 
Institute)  as  far  hack  as  1953.  Hoioever,  despite  the  continued  growth 
of  department  and  specialty  stores,  there  have  been  no  major  studies 
of  this  problem  since  the  Paul  Mazur  report  completed  in  1927. 

The  organizational  concept  presented  in  this  report  places  em¬ 
phasis  on  xuhat  the  authors  advance  as  the  two  most  important  func¬ 
tions  in  a  retail  organization—SELLING  and  BUYING— in  that 
order.  Further,  it  separates  the  buying  and  selling  functions  in 
larger  stores.  Selling  is  the  line  function.  All  others  are  staff  func¬ 
tions  providing  services  and/or  staff  supervision.  This  distinction 
between  line  and  staff  functions  is  common  in  many  industries  but 
has  not  previously  been  clearly  defined  in  department  and  specialty 
store  organizational  arrangements. 

I  he  Institute  was  created  to  sponsor  fundamental  research  on 
the  problems  of  stores  in  order  to  develop  better  retail  management 
and  operating  efficiency  and  to  contribute  to  the  general  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  retail  trade.  The  Institute  is  publishing  this  report  in 
keeping  with  its  over-all  objective.  Its  purpose,  specifically,  is  to 
identify  and  to  focus  attention  on  basic  store  organization  problems 
and  to  provide  a  basis  for  fundamental  thinking  and  discussion.  Out 
of  such  a  revieiu,  testing  and  experience  should  evolve  the  sound 
organization  of  tomorrow,  capable  of  performing  an  effective  selling 
job.  If,  through  this  report,  retail  stores  are  activated  to  an  inventory 
of  their  organizational  structure  and  its  problems,  and  are  influenced 
to  take  corrective  and  effective  action,  the  Institute’s  objectives  will 
have  been  served. 

RETAIL  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE. 

PRICES:  NRAAA  Members  $20 
Non-Members  $30 


experienced  representative  in  Japan  to 
work  with  the  manufacturers. 

The  unsatisfactory  experience  most 
frequently  reported  had  to  do  with 
sizes,  and  this  is  true  in  men’s, 
women’s,  infants’  and  children’s  wear. 
Measurements  should  be  part  of  the 
size  specifications  on  this  merchandise, 
and  buyers,  importers  and  Japanese 
trading  companies  should  be  working 
continuously  to  establish  standardiza- 
ation  of  sizes  for  the  American  market. 
(The  women’s  body  measurement  siz¬ 
ing  standard,  CS2 15-58,  developed  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
contains  the  specifications  used  by  the 
American  makers  of  sweaters,  swim¬ 
wear  and  T-shirts  and  by  American 
mail  order  houses.) 

Several  of  the  Merchandising  Divis¬ 
ion  directors  made  the  same  point  that 
was  stressed  by  Harold  Wendel  of  Lip- 
man,  Wolfe  in  his  report  on  Japan 
published  in  Stores  last  month:  the 
importers,  the  trading  companies  and 
American  buyers  themselves  are  at 
fault  in  giving  Japanese  producers  the 
impression  that  their  only  competitive 
advantage  is  in  price. 

Packing  of  shipments  and  packag¬ 
ing  of  merchandise  came  in  for  some 
criticism.  Deliveries  are  a  frequent 
problem,  and  some  retailers  said  they 
have  trouble  getting  adjustments  on 
unsatisfactory  goods.  But  one  report¬ 
ed:  “Incidents  of  unsatisfactory  mer¬ 
chandise  have  been  relatively  few;  we 
also  obtain  excellent  adjustments  for 
unsatisfactory  merchandise,  which  is 
not  true  of  European  countries.’’ 

Experiences  even  on  the  same  type 
of  merchandise  differed  so  widely  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  come  to  any 
blanket  conclusion.  For  example,  one 
retailer  said:  “Radios  from  Japan  have 
proved  to  be  good  quality  and  good 
value.’’  But  another  reports:  “Fifty 
per  cent  of  an  order  of  transistor  radios 
were  not  operating  when  the  shipment 
arrived.” 

The  one  unmistakable  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  the  whole  tale  is  that 
quality  merchandise  from  Japan  is  a 
good  buy  for  both  store  and  customer, 
but  where  the  whole  emphasis  is  put 
on  price  the  result  can  be  a  very  bad 
bargain.  Japanese  cameras  are  called 
“superb”  and  “priced  right;”  Noritake 
dinnerware  is  “outstandingly  good" 
and  other  dinnerware  “greatly  im¬ 
proved,”  although  workmanship  and 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 


found ,,,  at  last 


Sudden  Veil-Lift 

(formerly  "Sudden  Youth") 


The  answer  to  every  woman’s  quest  for  lovely,  vibrant  skin. 

Every  sale  creates  a  repeat,  high  profit  customer.  SUDDEN 
VEIL-LIFT  is  fashion  packaged  in  convenient  sizes  for  your 
cosmetic  department  and  home  use,  or  in  bulk  for  your 
beauty  salon: 

Ask  these  fine  stores  and  learn  what  they  say  about  the  new  JULIE 
KEILAR  SUDDEN  VEIL-LIFT. 

F.  W.  Lorick,  La  Marick  Salons  in  50  of  Belks'  department 
stores  located  in  North  Carolina  and  several  other  southern 
states;  Elinor  Paterson,  Manager,  Beauty  Fair  Salons,  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles  (8  stores);  Ellas  Kaufman,  Manager,  Adoria  Salon, 
Kaufmann's,  Pittsburgh. 

This  amazing  30-minute  facial  now  available  for  greater  distribution 
and  your  greater  profits. 

EVERY  STORE  THAT  SELLS  SUDDEN  VEIL-LIFT  reports 
GREATER  SALES  AND  BETTER  PROFIT,  whether  North,  South, 
East  or  West  or  foreign  country! 

IT’S  FOR  FACE  .  .  .  NECK  .  .  .  HANDS! 

This  scientific  product,  with  its  dramatic  veil  removal,  entirely  unlike 
any  other  product,  shows  amazing  results  starting  with  very  first  treat¬ 
ment,  both  in  appearance  and  in  aiding  common  complexion  defects. 

And  .  .  .  ASK  ABOUT 

JULIE  KELLAR’S  NEW  INSTANT-HAND  SPRAY! 

EXTRA  PROFITS:  Tell  your  customers  with  children  or  grandchildren  "in 
that  sensitive  stage"  that  SUDDEN  VEIL-LIFT  will  do 
wonders  for  their  troubled  skin. 

(One  full-size  sample  free  with  your  first  order.  Try  SUDDEN  VEIL- 
LIFT  yourself;  you’ll  see  why  every  customer  is  a  rep>eat  customer.) 


Illustrations  courtesy 
Broadway  Department  Stores 


Yes  .  .  .  YOU,  TOO  .  .  .  SHOULD  ADD 
THE  JULIE  KELLAR  LINE  TO  YOUR 
SALONS  AND  TO  YOUR  COSMETIC 
RETAIL  DEPARTMENTS  AS  WELL! 


JULIE  KELLAR 

79  WALL  STREET,  SUITE  1005,  NEW  YORK  5,  NEW  YORK 

HAnover  2-5186,  2-5187 


IIJUL 

^^OSMETICS 

/79  WoH  SI.  Suite  lOOS 
New  York  S.  N.y 
^  fermerty' ‘Sudden  Yeuth' 
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stores,  classified  in  six  volume  categor¬ 
ies  ranging  from  $1-2  million  to  over 
$50  million  in  annual  sales.  Cohered 
are  electronic  punch  card  computers, 
tabulating  installations,  punch  ticket 
installations  and  an  analysis  of  stores 
which  use  service  bureau  processing. 

The  new  RRI  report  contains  stores’ 
own  evaluations  of  their  experiences 
w’ith  data  processing  equipment,  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  value  of  their  equipment 
and  candid  views  on  what  improve¬ 
ment  is  needed  in  equipment  now 
available.  (Price;  to  NRMA  memben 
$2.50;  to  non-members  $3.50.) 


Electronic  Equipment  to  Date.  A  new 

study  by  the  Retail  Research  Institute 
shows  that  the  use  of  electronic  data 
processing  equipment  in  retail  stores 
is  increasing  rapidly,  especially  among 
smaller  stores. 

The  “Comparative  Report  of  Data 
Processing  Equipment  in  NRMA 
Member  Stores,”  was  published  last 
month.  It  covers  a  representative 
group  of  the  NRMA  member  stores  in 
all  volume  categories.  A  similar  sur¬ 
vey  was  conducted  in  1956;  the  new 
report  uses  the  ’56  survey  as  a  basis  for 
comparisons.  It  contains  specific  de- 
•scriptions  of  equipment  now'  in  use  in 


inspection  still  leave  something  to  be 
desired. 

Toy  quality  was  generally  criticized 
and  many  returns  by  customers  were 
reported.  A  recurrent  complaint  about 
textile  merchandise,  in  both  apparel 
and  home  furnishings,  is  that  colors 
fade  and  run  and  that  merchandise 
called  pre-shrunk  is  not.  Sub-count 
sheetings  and  pillow  tickings  were  also 
reported. 

Shipments  from  Japan,  it  is  clear, 
are  still  full  of  surprises.  Perhaps  the 
biggest  jolt  came  to  the  housewares 
buyer  who  found  termites  in  the  wood¬ 
en  handles  of  his  steak  knives! 


Railway  Express  Increase.  There  is  to 
be  no  increase  in  Railw’ay  Express 
rates  applying  to  shipments  from  re¬ 
tailers  to  customers.  Because  of  NRMA 
protests  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  new  Railway  Express 
schedule  that  went  into  effect  on  No¬ 
vember  1 1  th  has  been  revised.  The 
schedule  originally  applied  a  15  per 
cent  increase  to  these  rates  except  on 
a  very  few  types  of  merchandise,  and 
even  in  these  cases  the  exception  to 
the  new  rates  was  not  to  be  allowed 
unless  the  store  shipped  a  minimum  of 
300  pounds  a  day.  The  Traffic  Group 
bulletined  members  last  month,  advis¬ 
ing  them  that  prepaid  shipments 
should  be  paid  for  at  the  old  rate  and 
that  on  collect  shipments  the  Express 
receipt  should  be  stamped:  “Retail 
Store  Shipment  to  Customer:  15%  in¬ 
crease  not  allowed.  Apply  rates  in 
effect  prior  to  November  1  1,  1958." 

Other  exceptions  to  the  general  15 
per  cent  increase,  which  w'ere  obtained 
by  NRMA  efforts  in  the  I.C.C.  hear¬ 
ings  held  during  the  past  year,  were: 

1 .  There  is  to  be  no  increase  in  the 
quantity  rates  (so-called  volume  rates) 
used  by  stores.  These  rates  are  applic¬ 
able  principally  from  New  York  on 
shipments  of  125  pounds  or  over  and 
are  used  principally  by  consolidators. 

2.  There  is  to  be  no  increase  in 
quantity  rates  used  by  manufacturers 
for  shipping  to  stores  where  the  vendor 
has  a  total  of  300  pounds  or  more  to 
be  forwarded  at  one  time.  The  old 
quantity  rates  apply  in  this  case  even 
though  the  shipment  consists  of  numer¬ 
ous  individual  shipments  to  different 
cities.  The  manufacturer  prepays  these 
shipments  and  charges  the  store  on  the 
invoice.  These  rates  apply  from  cer¬ 
tain  selected  origin  psoints  on  clothit^ 


Garden  State's  50-Foot  Santa 

IIGH  likeness  of  Santa  brick.  The  metal  coping  around  the 
ging  from  a  chimney,  top  is  painted  to  look  like  a  concrete 
lat,  whiskers,  pipe  and  chimney  cap. 

ides  over  the  Christmas  Santa  Claus  himself  towers  another 
rden  State  Plaza  Shop-  25  feet  above  the  chimney,  and  boasts 

Paramus,  New  Jersey.  a  rigid  backbone  of  steel,  to  keep  him 

:e,  engineers  at  Abbott,  steady  in  spite  of  the  strong  winter 

any,  designers  of  the  winds.  An  idea  of  his  size  is  given  by 

enter,  had  to  apply  the  the  Bliss  Display  Corp.  designers,  who 
;ions  that  they  would  worked  with  Abbott,  Merkt  on  the 

ling.  They  literally  de-  project.  The  bowl  of  his  pipe  is 

eleton  for  St.  Nicholas,  “bigger  than  a  basketball.” 

'ucturally  sound.  The  The  figure  is  large  enough  to  permit 

i  12  feet  square  and  25  a  man  to  climb  up  inside  to  make  ad- 

structural  frame  is  of  justments  and  check  on  the  bolts  that 
ted  together  for  quick  will  hold  the  sections  together.  Santa, 

I  re-assembly,  year  after  too,  will  be  completely  demountable 

ide  is  covered  with  a  for  re-use. 

d— aluminum  sheeting  The  figure  has  been  erected  around 

to  look  like  age-old  one  of  the  lighting  standards  in  the 
parking  lot.  The  light  pole  does  not 
..  ^  3ny  structural  support,  but  pro- 

vides  electrical  power  for  illuminating 
the  likeness  at  night.  Lights  are  art- 
fidly  concealed  in  the  bag  of  toys,  on 
his  knee,  in  his  pipe,  etc. 

engineers  designed  a  small  re- 
imiik  inforced  concrete  foundation,  com- 

plete  with  anchor  bolts,  under  the 
black-top  surface  of  the  parking  lot. 
This  will  remain  in  place  and  can  be 
^  exposed  every  year  for  successive  use. 

Despite  the  cheerful  significance  of 
the  Santa  Claus  likeness,  serious  con- 
sideration  was  given  in  his  design  to 
see  that  he  conformed  to  all  building 
,  ^  '  regulations,  and  he  had  to  be  approved 

by  the  proper  authorities  and  undergo 
the  same  scrutiny  of  the  engineers  and 
inspectors  as  any  other  structure  in  the 
vast  complex. 


Santa  Clans  being  hoisted  in  place,  section 
by  section,  at  Garden  State  Plaza,  Paramus, 
N.  J.  The  "brick”  chimney  and  the  Santa 
are  demountable.  Structure  is  50  feet  high. 
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toilet  preparations  and  drugs  to  all 
U.  S.  destinations. 

Rates  and  charges  on  all  other  ship¬ 
ments  were  increased  15  per  cent.  Be¬ 
sides  the  exceptions  already  secured 
the  NRMA,  through  its  Traffic  Group 
and  Transportation  Committee,  is 
nowworking  to  get  an  I.C.C.  decision 
to  the  effect  that  returns  from  stores 
to  manufacturers  should  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  increase. 

The  modifications  that  were  made 
in  the  sweeping  15  per  cent  proposals 
of  the  Railway  Express  Agency  were 
the  result  of  impressive  exhibits  and 
testimony  which  the  NRMA  brought 
before  the  I.C.C..  The  Association 
was  represented  at  the  hearings  by 
Robert  H.  Smith,  formerly  of  John 
Wananiaker;  Myron  Engelsher  of  Al¬ 
lied  Stores  Corp.;  Robert  E.  Vantine 
of  Bloomingdale’s,  and  Jacob  J.  Scher 
of  Lerner  Shops. 


Management  Matters 


Plus  Over  Normal.  The  retail  store 
beginning  to  use  television  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  should  allocate  15 
per  cent  of  its  media  budget  for  this 
purpose,  according  to  the  Television 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  is  made  in  TvB’s  three- 
part,  one-hour  film  presentation  called 
Plus  Over  Normal,  which  was  pre¬ 
viewed  in  New  York  last  month  and  is 
to  be  shown  around  the  country. 
Stressing  the  maximum-sized  audience 
reached  by  television  advertising  com¬ 
pared  with  other  media  and  the  rise 
in  sales  and  profits  that  result,  the 
movie  shows  retailers  how  to  use  TV 
easily,  economically  and  effectively. 
For  instance,  it  projects  several  sam- 
{)les  of  stock  footage  into  which  any 
store  name  or  product  can  be  inserted 
on  the  sound  track.  It  also  shows 
several  ads  being  used  by  department 
Validation  Plans  Analyzed.  The  stores,  specialty  shops  and  other  re- 

Downtown  Development  Committee  tail  stores  such  as  Woodward  &  Loth- 

of  the  NRMA,  in  response  to  a  num-  rop,  Macy’s,  ZCMI,  Robert  Hall,  to 

her  of  inquiries  from  members,  has  demonstrate  the  combined  effective- 

prepared  a  special  review  of  transit  ness  of  TV’s  sound,  picture  and  mo- 

and  parking  validation  plans.  Two  tion  in  delivering  a  sales  message, 

types  of  plans  are  described:  (1)  mer-  The  film  suggests  the  following  pro¬ 
chant  subsidization  of  customer  park-  cedure  for  the  store  undertaking  tele- 
ing  through  validation;  and  (2)  mer¬ 
chant  subsidization  of  transit  fares. 

Some  communities  have  been  highly 
pleased  with  validation;  others  have 
tried  such  plans  and  abandoned  them; 

other  communities  are  uncertain 
as  to  the  value  to  the  merchant  of  a 
transit  or  parking  validation  plan. 

Single  copies  of  the  special  review  are  , 

available.  Write:  Downtown  Develop- 

ment  Committee,  NRMA.  Ask  for  ■ 

Special  Review  of  Validation  Plans.  R 


vision  advertising:  (1)  Outline  your 
goals— decide  whether  to  sell  items, 
departments  or  store  personality;  (2) 
Set  up  a  budget,  starting  with  15  per 
cent  of  total  advertising  expense  and 
later  increasing  the  amount;  (3)  Put 
the  promotion  and  publicity  director 
in  charge  of  your  TV  activity  so  that 
he  can  coordinate  all  TV  promotions, 
evaluate  the  best  items  for  its  use,  keep 
track  of  successes,  and  work  with  the 
station  and  agency;  (4)  Define  your 
audience  and  build  a  TV  schedule  to 
reach  that  audience. 

Edward  F.  Engle,  manager  of  the 
NRMA  Sales  Promotion  Division,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  preview'audience.  He  said: 

“We,  at  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association,  are  appreciative  of 
the  way  that  TvB  has  worked  with  us 
—and,  of  course,  with  NRMA  stores 
and  store  groups.  We  are  familiar 
with  how  TvB  is  trying— and  I  might 
add,  effectively— to  sell  their  medium. 
What  we  are  more  familiar  with,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  way  in  which  they  are  sell¬ 
ing  us  in  retailing.  They  have  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head— filled  the  gaps  by 
going  ahead  swiftly  on  an  educational, 
instructive  route  right  to  the  point  of 


Commission  Rates  on  Appliances. 

Faced  by  increasing  competition  and 
rising  selling  costs,  some  stores  have 
changed  their  compensation  methods 
for  appliance,  TV  and  radio  salesmen. 
Changes  in  these  methods  notably  con¬ 
sist  of  basing  the  rate  of  commission 
on  markup  or  selling  price  instead  of 
the  usual  standard  straight  commis¬ 
sion  rate  applied  to  all  items  in  a  de¬ 
partment.  This  provides  an  incentive 
for  salesmen  to  sell  more  profitable 
goods.  A  recent  nine-page  study  of 
24  department  stores’  practices  is  avail¬ 
able  now  at  50  cents  a  copy  from  the 
Store  Management  Group,  NRMA. 


For  Dock  or  Level  Loading.  This  Hochschild  Kohn  delivery  trailer, 
called  the  “leveloader,”  is  being  loaded  from  street  level,  without  lifting 
equipment.  The  lightweight  unit,  made  of  aluminum  sheet,  can  be 
lowered  within  inches  of  the  pavement,  the  wheels  being  retracted  into 
housings  like  aircraft  landing  gear.  It  can  be  raised  to  a  maximum  of 
52  inches  where  loading  from  docks  is  required,  as  shown  in  the  inset. 
The  trailer  is  built  by  the  Thompson  Trailer  Corp.,  Pikesxnlle,  Md. 
(Photo  from  Aluminum  Company  of  America.) 
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2  Significant 
Publications! 

Solary  and  Bonus 
Poyment  Plans— 

7.  For  Buy ers  and  Divi¬ 
sional  Merchandise 
Managers 

2.  For  Branch  Store 
Managers  and  De¬ 
partment  Managers 

Both  based  on  what  independent 
stores  and  chains  are  now  doing. 

Contain: 

•  Incentive  plans  for  buyers  and  divi¬ 
sional  merchandise  managers. 

•  Incentives  for  branch  store  executives. 

•  How  to  make  bonus  arrangements,  and 
on  what  basis. 

•  Examples  of  various  types  of  arrange¬ 
ments— formal  and  informal  agree¬ 
ments,  factors  to  consider  in  getting  up 
your  own  plan. 

ORDER  NOW! 

Price:  NRMA  Members  $2  each 
Non-Members  $4  each 


showing  stores  hov/  to  use  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  they  have  of  print  and 
adapting  it  to  television— by  recom¬ 
mending  realistic,  not  inflated  budgets, 
and  by  suggesting  programming  meth¬ 
ods  which  can  and  do  appeal  to  the 
stores’  customers.” 

The  film  can  be  obtained  from  local 
television  stations  or  by  writing  to 
Howard  P.  Abrahams,  vice  president 
in  charge  of  retail  sales,  Television 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  444  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  22. 

Other  services  and  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  are  also  provided  by  TvB, 
which  has  announced  that  its  1959 
budget  will  be  just  under  $1  million. 
Its  Retail  Department  will,  at  no 
charge,  determine  a  store’s  market, 
show  how  to  reach  the  market  with 
TV,  prescribe  a  TV  budget,  show  how 
to  convert  print  knowledge  to  TV, 
and  how  to  staff  a  TV  section  in  the 
advertising  department.  The  Co-Op 
Department  specializes  in  working 
with  manufacturers  and  supplying  in¬ 
formation  about  co-op  promotions.  It 
has  a  list  of  available  co-op  films. 
TvB’s  literature  includes  a  manual  for 
retailers  on  how  to  use  TV,  called 
“Selling  Your  Customers  With  Tele¬ 
vision.” 

Floor  Modernization.  Armstrong  Cork 
Company  reports  that  it  now  specifies 
its  Custom  Corlon  Tile,  a  homogenous 
vinyl  flooring,  and  its  rubber  tile 
for  below-grade  installations.  This  is 
made  possible  through  the  use  of  a 
special  adhesive  which  sets  chemically 
to  form  a  strong,  waterproof  bond. 
Previously,  these  materials  were  con¬ 


sidered  suitable  for  installation  only 
on  suspended  subfloors,  and  resilient 
materials  recommended  for  concrete 
subfloors  or  below-grade  installations 
were  restricted  to  asphalt  tile  and 
vinyl-asbestos  tile. 

A  still  newer  development  permits 
the  installation  of  seamless  sheet  floor¬ 
ing  on  grade-level  and  below-grade 
concrete.  This  is  the  Hydrocord  back¬ 
ing  on  certain  patterns  of  Armstrong 
Corlon  plastic  flooring.  In  installation, 
a  special  latex-base  adhesive,  resistant 
to  alkaline  moisture,  is  applied  to  the 
backing. 

Wash-and-Wear  Drycleans  Too.  Wash- 
and-wear  clothing  can  be  drycleaned, 
but  in  a  DuPont  survey  of  1,003 
women,  47  per  cent  indicated  they  did 
not  know  this  fact.  The  company  has 
announced  an  informative  advertising 
campaign  on  the  drycleanability  of 
wash-and-wear  summer  clothing,  par¬ 
ticularly  men’s  suits  which  will  have 
permanent  cloth  labels  telling  how  to 
care  for  the  suits  at  home  and  saying 
that  they  may  be  drycleaned. 

In  its  announcement,  DuPont  point¬ 
ed  out  that  man-made  fibers  such  as 
Dacron  are  stronger  than  natural  fib¬ 
ers  and  less  sensitive  to  water  and  most 
chemicals.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
standard  drycleaning  methods  can  be 
used  for  man-made  fibers,  it  pointed 
out  that  many  stains  can  be  removed 
by  "spotting”  with  soap  and  water. 
It  further  recommended  that  when¬ 
ever  clothing  labels  do  not  mention 
drycleaning,  the  consumer  should  tell 
the  cleaner  whether  a  garment  is  wash- 
and-wear  or  automatic  wash-and-wear. 


Merchandising  Division,  NRAAA 
100  W.  31  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  the  following: 

....  copies  SALARY  &  BONUS 
PLANS  FOR  BUYERS  & 
DIV.  MGRS. 

....  copies  SALARY  &  BONUS 
PLANS  FOR  BRANCH 
MGRS.  &  DEPT.  MGRS. 

NAME . 

COMPANY  . 

ADDRESS  . ’.... 

CITY . STATE . 

Make  checks  payable  to  NATIONAL  RETAIL 
MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION  (add  3% 
Sales  Tax  on  New  York  City  orders) 


Two-in-One  Package  for  Intimate  Apparel 

This  dual  package  by  M.  C.  Schrank  able  in  sizes  that  will  display  and 
is  one  of  the  new  features  of  the  stock  up  to  20  dozen  garments, 
company’s  merchandising  plan  for 
its  1959  spring-summer  line.  At  the 
point  where  the  dual  package  can 
be  broken  apart,  is  this  printed 
message:  “If  one  is  wanted,  tear 
here— but  why  not  take  two?”  Each 
package  contains  two  different  styles. 

Other  innovations  in  Schrank’s 
merchandising  plan  will  be:  pack¬ 
aging  of  the  entire  line  in  poly  bags 
for  the  first  time;  illustrated  inserts 
in  the  bags  which  describe  fabric 
and  style  features,  and  preticketing 
which  is  a  part  of  the  insert. 

Self-selection  fixtures  for  the  fully- 
packaged,  preticketed  line  are  avail- 
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Modernization  Data  File.  Color,  with¬ 
out  and  within,  is  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  any  store  modernization 
plan.  Kawneer  Company  of  Niles, 
Michigan,  calls  color  “the  most  inex¬ 
pensive  way  to  glamorize  drab,  aging 
midtown  shops.”  The  company  offers 
a  harmonized  system  of  color  products 
for  the  store  exterior.  This  includes 
Zourite  facing  material  (porcelainized 
aluminum  available  in  nine  colors) 
colored  framing  (also  porcelain  en¬ 
amel  on  aluminum)  for  windows  and 
glazed  doors,  and  colored  door  han¬ 
dles  and  stops. 

In  the  fixturing  field.  The  Bulman 
Corporation  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
has  set  up  a  color  styling  service.  Work¬ 
ing  from  store  plans  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  information  supplied  by  the  store 
to  the  local  Bulman  representative, 
the  service  prepares  a  complete  color 
plan  for  walls,  floors,  equipment, 
counter  tops,  etc.  Color  chips  and  ma¬ 
terial  samples  are  provided. 

Reflector  Hardware  Corporation’s 
new  Spacemaster  catalogue  is  avail¬ 
able  now.  It  contains  132  pages  of 
detailed  illustrations  of  merchandise 
fixtures,  shelves  and  hardware,  with 
installation  instructions  for  sjjecific 
applications— for  example,  how  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  full  range  of  garden  tools,  or 
how  to  build  a  self-selection  presenta¬ 
tion  of  sport  shirts  around  a  structural 
column,  or  how  to  install  a  floor-to- 
ceiling  “floating  wall.”  Catalogue 
number  is  60-S;  address  is  Reflector 
Hardware  Corporation,  Dept.  FP-11, 
1400  North  25th  Avenue,  Melrose 
Park,  Ill. 

headlight  Fixture  Company,  800 
100th  Avenue,  Oakland  3,  Calif.,  offers 
stores  a  free  planning  service  for  lumi¬ 
nous  ceiling  installations.  This  is  a 
custom  service.  From  basic  informa¬ 
tion  the  store  provides,  the  fixture  com¬ 
pany  will  get  up  various  renderings  of 
the  store,  showing  how  different  types 
of  luminous  ceilings  will  look  when 
installed;  working  drawings  and  in¬ 
stallation  instructions  for  the  electrical 
contractor;  cost  estimate  of  all  ma¬ 
terials  and  an  estimate  of  installation 
costs. 

Leased  Air  Conditioning.  Two  recent 
entrants  in  the  lease-your-equipment 
movement  are  Typhoon  Air  Condi¬ 
tioning  Company  (505  Carroll  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  and  Hudik-Ross,  Inc., 


Self-Selection  Glove  Display 

Self-selection  in  ladies’  gloves  was 
initiated  by  Macy’s  last  month,  when 
the  store  installed,  in  its  main  floor 
glove  department,  this  eight-foot 
display  of  pre-packaged  "Stretchies,” 
by  American  Astral.  These  gloves 
fit  all  hand  sizes.  Display  on  the 
backboard  shows  style  selection  and 
sample  gloves  are  available  for  try- 
on.  One  girl  can  service  the  counter 
and  keep  the  merchandiser  stocked 
with  its  capacity  of  50  dozen.  Re¬ 
serve  stock  space  behind  the  three 
open  shelves  holds  an  equal  amount. 
The  personal-service  counter  next  to 
the  self-selection  fixture  sells  higher- 
priced  stretch  gloves. 


mechanical  contractors  (1166  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York  36). 

The  Typhoon  plan,  nationally  avail¬ 
able,  provides  a  two-,  three-  or  five- 
year  renewable  lease  on  a  complete  air 
conditioning  system  especially  designed 
for  the  particular  building. 

The  Hudik-Ross  Leasing  Plan,  for 
air  conditioning,  heating  and  ventilat¬ 
ing  systems,  has  a  lease  period  of  from 
two  to  seven  years,  with  renewal 
option.  This  example  of  costs  was 
offered:  A  five-year  lease  plan  for  a 
$100,000  mechanical  installation  would 
call  for  a  rental  of  about  $2,000  a 
month,  the  first  payment  to  be  made 
upon  completion  of  the  installation. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  agreement, 
the  owner  may  renew  on  a  year-to-year 
basis  at  an  annual  rental  amounting 
to  five  per  cent  of  the  original  contract 
price— in  this  instance,  $5,000.  Or  at 
the  end  of  the  initial  leasing  period, 
the  owner  may  request  an  option  to 
purchase  the  equipment.  The  pur¬ 
chase  price  is  set  at  10  per  cent  of  the 
original  cost  of  the  installation,  where 
that  cost  was  over  $10,000,  or  12  })er 
cent  on  smaller  installations. 

Re-Order  Guide  on  Babywear.  The 

P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Company  has 
inaugurated  a  stock  control  and  re¬ 
order  plan  designed  to  help  stores 
maintain  balanced  inventories  in  in¬ 
fants’  wear.  The  plan  was  developed 
from  actual  sales  experience  of  stores 
in  five  different  size  classifications.  For 
each  volume  group  there  is  a  “never 
out”  list,  and  in  each  box  of  merchan¬ 
dise  there  is  an  Order-Matic  stock  con¬ 
trol  card  showing  style  number,  size, 
color  and  quantity. 


Walk-In  Delivery  Vehicle.  A  new 

vehicle  made  by  Montpelier  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Montpelier,  Ohio, 
has  a  one-step-high  driver’s  floor,  al¬ 
lowing  the  driver  to  stand  at  full 
height;  a  low  loading  compartment 
only  24  inches  above  the  ground,  and 
a  reinforced  Fiberglas  roof  with  trans¬ 
lucent  panels,  so  that  the  250-cubic- 
foot  cargo  compartment  is  daylighted. 
It  has  a  lightweight  body  of  Fifjerglas 
panels.  A  front-end  bogie  assembly 


AlTtRW*^t 
AT  A 


CAN 


BE 
DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL. 

H«r«  ar«  pitl  a  f*w  of  ih*  many  ad- 
vantagM  UNITROL  will  bring. 

1.  Production  Unit  Standards,  to  ac- 
curotoiy  moatuiA  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  tbs  workort  singly 
and  as  a  group. 

Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
high-loss  oroos  can  bo  pin- 
pointod  and  cousos  oiiminatod. 
liKontivo  Systoms,  to  stimu- 
loto  production  and  roduco 
lost  motion  end  wasto. 
Stabilisation  of  oltoration 
chorgos,  so  Rttors  can  bo  put 
on  a  firm  "ono-prico"  basis. 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 
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One-Minute  Marking  and  Trimming 

This  is  the  Tru-Length  Cuff  Finisher,  a  machine  that  meas¬ 
ures,  marks  and  trims  trousers  so  that  the  cuffs  are  ready  to 
finish,  according  to  its  inventor-manufacturer,  in  less  than 
a  minute.  The  machine  was  invented  by  James  Butler, 
former  owner  of  a  retail  clothing  store  in  Van  Buren,  Ark. 
Here  is  how  it  works:  One  trouser  leg  is  placed  on  the 
Finisher  to  the  desired  measurement,  using  scales  on  the 
machine.  A  marker  bracket  is  dropped  and  lays  a  chalk  line 
on  both  sides.  The  second  trouser  leg  is  placed  on  top  of 
the  first  and  marked  by  another  marker  bracket.  Then  a 
cutting  bracket  is  pulled  down  into  place,  the  cloth  cutter 
is  turned  and  the  rotating  wheel  does  the  trimming.  The 
trousers  are  removed  evenly  trimmed  and  accurately  marked 
for  finishing.  The  machine  is  being  distributed  by  Council 
Distributors,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


lor  engine,  transmission,  clutch  and 
front  axle  means  that  trucks  do  not 
have  to  be  garaged  for  major  front-end 
repairs;  a  spare  bogie  is  dropped  in 
place  and  the  vehicle  remains  in  serv¬ 
ice  while  the  replaced  unit  is  over¬ 
hauled.  Another  new  feature  is  that 
these  vans  are  designed  primarily  for 
use  with  V-4  air<ooled  gasoline  en¬ 
gines  (made  by  Hercules  Motors  Corp.) 
and  fuel  savings  of  up  to  .50  per  cent 
are  promised  with  this  innovation. 
(They  are  also  available  with  liquid- 
cooled  engines.)  Marshall  Field  &:  Co. 
is  one  major  department  store  user  of 
these  new  route  delivery  vehicles.  (For 
another  new  type  of  delivery  truck  see 
photo  on  page  5S.) 

Durable  "Lanolizing."  “Lanolized- 
WW”  is  a  new  form  of  the  “Lanolized” 
finish,  specially  developed  for  wash- 
and-wear  requirements.  The  new  fin¬ 
ish,  which  is  applicable  to  cottons,  syn¬ 
thetics  and  blends,  has  improved  wash- 
ability  along  with  its  basic  property  of 
giving  a  comfortable  surface  and  pleas¬ 
ant  hand  to  the  fabric. 

Merchandise  Coordination.  The  grow¬ 
ing  trend  to  color  coordination  among 
independent  manufacturers  of  related 
merchandise  has  enthusiastic  support¬ 
ers  in  the  following  group:  Coro  Jew¬ 
elry,  Garay  Handbags  and  Belts,  Glen- 
tex  Scarfs,  Mary  Grey  Hosiery  and 
Wear-Right  Gloves.  These  five,  find¬ 
ing  their  “Harvest  Hues”  promotion  of 
last  season  a  “spectacular  success,” 
plan  another  coordinated  color  pro¬ 
motion  for  spring.  This  will  be  called 
“Spring  Bouquet  Colors,”  and  the 
whole  coordinated  collection  will  be 
displayed  in  all  of  the  show  rooms. 


Animated  Displays  with  Lights.  The 

use  of  self-contained  light  fixtures  to 
create  the  illusion  of  animation  in 
window  and  in-store  displays  has  been 
introduced  by  Spincraft,  Inc.  Its  new 
fixture  called  Scintillite  consists  of  a 
revolving  series  of  reflector  spotlights 
kept  in  constant  movement  by  an  elec¬ 
tric  motor.  Sf>ecial  effects  can  be 
achieved  by  using  different  types  and 
colors  of  bidbs,  by  tilting  the  fixture  to 
any  angle  by  means  of  its  adjustable 
chain  anchorage,  by  mounting  it  at 
varied  angles,  and  by  projecting  it  on 
different  surfaces  such  as  cellophane, 
glass  or  aluminum.  The  portable  light¬ 
weight  unit  plugs  into  any  AC  outlet 
and  can  be  suspended,  recessed,  or 
propped  in  any  position.  It  is  said  to 
use  50  per  cent  less  wattage  than  other 
spotlight  or  display  lighting.  For  de¬ 
tails  write  Spincraft,  Inc.,  4135  W. 
State  Street,  Milwaukee  8,  Wise. 

Press-On  Labels.  Fabri-Clean  Labels, 
a  new  product  of  Dennison  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Framingham,  Mass., 
have  peelable  textile  gumming  which 
is  said  to  leave  no  residue.  Since  they 
press  on  with  steam  or  dry  irons,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  moistened  and  affixed 
with  labeling  equipment,  they  can  be 
put  on  during  a  regular  pressing  oper¬ 
ation.  They  are  usable  on  all  textiles 
—natural,  synthetic,  woven,  knitted, 
delicate  and  heavy-duty— and  fabrics 
require  no  pre-washing. 


Have  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  5th  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


New  Idea  in  Trading  Stamps.  Trad¬ 
ing  stamps  redeemable  in  life  insur¬ 
ance  policies  w’ere  introduced  in  St. 
Louis  stores  last  month,  in  supermar¬ 
kets,  drug  stores  and  Standard  Oil 
service  stations.  One  stamp  is  given 
for  each  dollar  spent.  A  filled  book  of 
200  stamps  is  mailed  by  the  customer 
to  the  Old  Republic  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Chicago,  and  a  $200  life 
insurance  policy  for  cne  year  is  re¬ 
turned.  The  plan  wat  developed  by 
P-I-P  Stamps,  Inc.  of  St.  Louis. 

Promotions  and  Dates.  Warner  Bros.’ 
cartoon  character.  Bugs  Bunny,  feature 
of  the  Hccht  Co.’s  Easter  1958  promo¬ 
tion,  is  to  be  made  available  national¬ 
ly  to  department  stores  for  Easter  1959, 
on  a  one-store-to-a-city  basis.  Promo¬ 
tion  involves  a  give-away  of  Bugs 
Bunny  comic  books.  .  .  .  Give  Better 
Electrically  campaign  will  continue  in 
spring  1959,  with  emphasis  on  elec¬ 
trical  gifts  for  Mother’s  Day,  weddings 
and  showers.  .  .  .  “Love  Is  Giving”  is 
the  Valentine’s  Day  theme  adopted  by 
the  Official  Valentine’s  Day  Council, 
Inc.  Posters,  stickers  and  other  sales 
aids  are  available  through  the  Coun¬ 
cil  office,  124  East  40th  Street,  New 
York  16.  ...  Father’s  Day  theme  for 
1959  is  “Juvenile  Integrity  Starts  in 
the  Home.”  .  .  .  Official  dates  for  1959 
National  Cotton  Week  are  May  18th 
to  May  23rd.  “It’s  Cotton  Time, 
U.  S.  A.,”  theme  of  the  1958  event,  will 
be  repeated  on  posters.  National  Cot¬ 
ton  Council,  sponsor  of  the  week,  is  at 
112  West  34th  Street,  New  York  1.... 
CALFAIR,  the  International  Trade 
Fair  &  Industrial  Exposition  sponsored 
by  the  State  of  California,  will  be 
held  in  Los  Angeles,  April  1st- 12th. 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 
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Just  “dial"  frequently-changed 
price-marking  information. 

(Metal  type  can  be  used  for 
infrequently  changed  information.! 


The  "42”  prints  and  attaches 
ticket  in  one  swift  operation 


'  name 

It’s  NEW!  Now  you  can  have  the  cost-cutting  advantages  of  Monarch  Pin-On  /  ®  1  8  / 

price-marking — combined  with  the  time  saving  of  NO  TYPESETTING  RE-  /  aaai  ygQ  I 

QUIRED  for  frequently-changed  information!  Two  lines  are  set  by  infor-  /  / 

mation  in  seconds  —  print  from  hands  of  rubber.  A  third  line,  for  information 

that  changes  infrequently,  is  type-set  (shown  in  center  of  tag  at  right).  - — ^  f 

Pin-On  price-marking  (with  bent  pin)  eliminates  ticket  switching  from  lower  u  ./ 

to  higher-priced  items.  Three-line  Pin-On  tickets  are  price-marked  and  attached  ®  , 

.  •  r-  r  I  •  f  •  1  »»  1  meeting  Starting  Jon.  12.. 

in  one  swift,  automatic  operation,  ror  further  information  about  Monarch  42  BOOTH  15...  Hotel  Staff* 

and  samples  of  Pin-On  tickets,  drop  us  a  line  today.  —  New  York  City. 

I  The  MONARCH  Marking  System  Company 

216  South  Torrence  Street  •  Dayton  3,  Ohio 
TORONTO,  CANADA  •  MEXICO  D.F.  MEXICO  •  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


See  the  "42"  at  N.R.M.A. 
meeting  starting  Jan.  12  . . . 
BOOTH  15  . . .  Hotel  Staffer 
. . .  New  York  City. 
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R.  SCHULTZ,  President  of 
Schultz  and  Company. 
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SCHULTZ  AND  COMRANV 

in  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


NATIONAL  CASH  RKOisTKRS  provide  com¬ 
plete  transaction  control  for  this  store. 


cusTOSiCRS  ARpRcciATS  fast  serv¬ 
ice  that  the  National  System  makes 
possible  at  Schultz  and  Company. 


A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  has  simplifled  this  store’s  bookke^- 
Ing  set-up.  thereby  increasing  record-keeping  efficiency. 


"Our  G^aUUmol  System 

returns  100%  a  year 
on  our  investment!’ 


— Schultz  and  Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


“For  49  years  our  store  operated  with 
the  Cashier  Method.  On  our  50th 
anniversary  we  switched  to  multiple- 
drawer  National  Floor  Audit  Cash  Reg¬ 
isters,”  writes  R.  Schultz,  President  of 
Schultz  &  Company.  “Our  Nationals 
have  reduced  by  50%  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  transactions,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  faster  service  to  our  customers. 

“Our  National  Floor  Audit  System 
provides  us  with  important  business  in¬ 
formation  that  previously  took  days  to 
accumulate.  Now  within  10  minutes 
after  closing  time  each  evening  we  have 


a  flash  report  of  total  sales  by  depart¬ 
ments.  Audited  figures  are  available 
before  noon  of  the  following  day. 

“Through  greatly  increased  record¬ 
keeping  efliciency  and  reduced  operat¬ 
ing  costs,  our  National  System  returns 
100%  annually  on  our  investment.” 


Presidenf  of  Schultz  &  Company 


THE  HATIOMAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 


Your  store,  too,  can  benefit  from  the 
time-  and  money-saving  features  of  a 
National  System.  Nationals  pay  for 
themselves  quickly  through  savings, 
then  continue  to  return  a  regular  yearly 
profit.  National’s  world-wide  service  or¬ 
ganization  will  protect  this  profit.  Ask 
us  about  the  National  Maintenance 
Plan.  (See  the  yellow  pages 
of  your  phone  book.) 

"TRADC  MARK  NBG.  U.S.  AAT.  OTir. 

CASH  Ht$ISrtKS  •  A0t(lHe  MACHIHtS 
ACCOUHTIMt  MACHIHtS 

Hca  PAPtM  (ho  Cmboh  IttauiHfh) 


